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5 cents a CORN 





you fried Bon Ami 
POWDER 


Millions of housewives are Of course, they also use their 
enthusiastic about Bon Ami old friend, the handy Bon Ami 


Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
Powder. They like it because Cake for cleaning windows, 


for 


this soft, scratchless cleanser mirrors, white woodwork, etc. 


saves them time and work in a , _ 
“oneal Bon Ami, in cake or powder 

new and convenient way. Naa ‘ie 

: . form, is fine and delicate. It 

In their letters, they tell us 


that they prefer Bon Ami Pow- 
der for many cleaning tasks. 


' : 
does not scratch or scour off the 





dirt and grime, but simply blots 
it up with a minimum of effort 
on your part. 


rae <4 Sara? ~ eh 


z No? 
Be se 


Pots and pans of aluminum, 


oa 


copper, agate and tinware, the 
refrigerator, Easy to use! Easy on the 

for milk pails, ' : . . 
pene and cisalawre 40 te. bathtub hands! Easy on the surface it 
—and many cleans! LThat’s why Bon Ami 


other things has been so great a favorite 


~ 


ft 


are made __ with housewives everywhere for 


4 


spotless and more than thirty-five years. It’s 
brightas new unequalled for cleaning and 
in just a few polishing dozens and dozens of 
moments. things around the house. 


Cake 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


° t 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL most housewives use both 
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In Our Mutual Interests 





At our farm home the mail box was 
down at the end of a lane and about two 
hundred yards from the house. As a boy, 
I wi teen for the mail carrier with his | 
gray horse and old buggy and well do I 
remember the feeling of disappointment 
on the days when he passed by without 
leaving anything in our box. 

Even today I look forward to the. de- 
livery of each and every mail and the 
many letters that come from the readers | 
of Successful Farming. So many of them 
conten helpful, practical ideas which 
some reader has found vatuahie on his 
farm or in his own home and is anxious 
to pass on for the benefit of others. “Per- 
haps the enclosed plans of a poultry — 
hog house, which embody my own ides 
as to sunlight, ventilation, ete., will be of 
some interest to you,” writes a Kansas 
reader. “My renter taught me how to 

pull fence posts,” writes an Iowa reader, 
and then he describes the method. And 
so they come in every mail—good, prac- | 
tical hints and methods, based upon | 
actual experience. 

To me, this spirit on the part of our 
readers is an inspiration—the desire to 
pass on their experiences and ideas which 
they feel will help others. And I know 

you will pardon me if I feel just a little 
pride in the fact that they look upon 
Successful Farming as a valuable medium 
of exchange for helpful information 

umong farm folks. In reality, it means 
that the readers of Successful Farming 
are getting the benefit of vastly more 
than the efforts of the comparatively few 
of us who devote all of our time to pre- 
paring and arranging the material which 
comes to you each month. 

Thousands of the most alert farm men 
and women, and also the boys and girls, 
who are constantly striving for better 
methods ‘in conducting their own affairs, 
are ready and anxious to pass on the 
benefits of their experiences to others of 
the big Successful Farming family. 

* * * 


I am mighty glad that so many of our 
readers refer to Successful Farming as 
“our paper.” That is why I appreciate 
the letter from an Ohio reader who writes 
that “the week it is due my husband 
watches for it just the same as a letter 
from home.” It is hard to conceive of 





any greater compliment, for everyone 
knows the joy and _ satisfaction that a 
letter from home brings, and of all the 
mail that comes, it is most highly prized. | 
I am looking for your letters, whether | 
they contain hints that will help others | 
or requests for help in solving some of | 
— problems that are puzzling you—| 
itor. 
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BROADEN THE VIEW BUT SAVE 
THE CLIMB 

We climb the hills to view the vaileys. 

The higher we climb, the farther we can 

see—rolling fields of waving grain, cows 

in the woods-pasture, hogs in the feedlot, 

farmers plowing corn—real homes of real 


| farmers—over there a town, down here a 


stream. 


Yes, the view is worth the climb. 
Go up a few floors in a great store with 





a “light well” in the center, and you find 
mamuinetieied products of every kind 
spread out before you. 


But it isn’t necessary to make this climb 
to get the view, because advertisements 
bring the products of the world to your 
home with each issue of Successful Farm- 
ing. 

You see them in pictures, manufac- 
turers describe them accurately in words 
you can trust. You can pick out the 
things you would like to own, plan your 
ee for making the home more com- 
ortable, the farm more profitable. 

You'll see improved articles for replac- 
ing the old, worn-out utilities you started 
with—new devices that lighten labor, save 
time and make it possible to secure greater 
results from energy and man-power. 

Viewing the world market thru adver- 
tisements, you are often able to secure 
something better at no more cost, which 
is equal to increasing your income. Im- 
proved appliances which promote efficien- 
cy quickly return the investment. 

It is an axiom that ‘“No man should be 
employed at a task which a machine can 
do better,” a saying that is just as true in 
the home. 

As mechanical processes have replaced 
hand work, the standards of living have 
been raised. People have more time for 
other things, . We get more done, in fewer 
hours. Automobiles have “moved the 
farm into town.’”’ Radio brings the whole 
country into the living room every night. 

And most of these changes have come 
about thru advertising, which figuratively 
takes everybody up to a high place and 

ae the progress of the age to view. In 

is country we produce more, consume 
ot and enjoy more because the people 
read advertisements. Manufacturers 

roduce better and more efficient products 
for the money because millions of people 
use them. 

The advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing enable you to enjoy the national view 
without the climb. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


balay ny mete ig Lente a, Fe ur readers are our friencis, and an adver- 
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homes of aor friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advertising an ~~ im than you would introduce a dishonest 
note. We refuse many thousands of dollarw 
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“_.. that the American family may have, at a moderate investment, a car 
which gratifies their finer tastes as wellas satisfies their every need....”’ 


ADDED POWER : LONGER LIFE 
SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 
ADDED DRIVING EASE AND 
SECURITY : GREATER ECONOMY: 
FINER APPOINTMENTS : ADDED 
BEAUTY :: AT NO INCREASE IN 


STANDARD PRICES 


Oldsmobile keeps faith withits 
public trust — 


...returns to you the benefits 
of manufacturing advantages 
and economies created by the 
greatest year in Oldsmobile 
history! 


Today Oldsmobile presents 
brilliant progress without 
basic changein the car which 
has won its way to public 
preference bysheer surpassing 
merit — 

...new features of known 
value — 


...Improvements of demon- 
strated worth—proved in tests 
on General Motors Proving 
Ground, to provide even live- 
lier, smoother performance, 
even longer life, even greater 


OLDSMO 








operating economy, than al- 
ready characterize Oldsmobile 
Six! 

This even finer Oldsmobile is 
now on display—see it. View 
the beauty and luxurious new 
appointments of its Fisher 
body— 

...go over the car, point by 
point, feature by feature — 


... know, as only seeing can 
tell you, what a truly great 
car this is! 


Today, more than ever before 
....no matter what car you 
now favor or what price you 
are willing to pay.... you 
owe it to yourself, your pocket- 
book and your sense of satis- 
faction to see the Oldsmobile 
Six! 
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ENLARGED L-HEAD ENGINE : - CRANKCASE VENTILATION -: - DUAL AIR CLEANING -- OIL FILTER - - HAR- 
MONIC BALANCER -- TWIN-BEAM HEADLIGHTS CONTROLLED FROM STEERING WHEEL - - TWO-WAY 


COOLING -- THREE-WAY PRESSURE LUBRICATION -- FULL AUTOMATIC SPARK CONTROL - - THER- 
MOSTATIC CHARGING CONTROL -- TAPERED DOME-SHAPED COMBUSTION CHAMBERS -» HIGH 
VELOCITY, HOT-SECTION MANIFOLD-- SPECIAL DESIGN, LIGHT CAST-IRON PISTONS - - HONED 


- SILENT CHAIN DRIVE -- BALLOON TIRES - - EXCLUSIVE CHROMIUM 

PLATING - - DUCO FINISH - - NEW BEAUTY OF LINE AND APPOINTMENTS 
IN FISHER BODIES - - MANY OTHER FEATURES OF DEMONSTRATED 

WORTH, AT NO INCREASE IN STANDARD PRICES 


CYLINDERS - 

















Alfalfa field on the farm of L. G. Boatright 


Behind the Scenes in Alfalfa Magic 


How Missouri Farmers Insure a Stand 


—— 


By R. R. THOMASSON 


HERE is alfalfa magic in the way Missouri farmers 

are making this legume perform on soils varying from 

thin sandy loams to the more fertile silts. But we ail 
know that once you get behind the scenes, you can always 
find a logical explanation for the trick that has been pers 
formed. In the case of alfalfa, it is not a matter of mere 
curiosity but a business proposition for farmers to, take a 
look behind the scenes. 

But first suppose we take a glance around over the state 
to see what has been done; we will come back later and see 
how it was done. Down in Saline county, L. G. Boatright, 
after having spent $13 an acre in seeding a field of alfalfa 
that made but a ton and a half to the acre the first year, 
changed to a different system and baled 9,654 pounds per 
acre from another field of the same soil type. The new sys- 
tem cost less than the old one. Over in Caldwell county we 
find R. H. MeCullough’s field with an almost perfect stand 
making a total growth of eight feet the first season while 
failures have been common all around him on the same kind 
of land. 

We all “just knew” a few years ago that alfalfa would 
not grow in Vernon county. It wasn’t alfalfa soil and that 
settled it. In desperation, P. A. Gerard told the county agent 
that he would give $200 an acre for some alfalfa land. Ata 
cost of just $10 an acre one of his own fields was made to 
produce three tons of good hay from the first two cuttings 
the first season. 

These are but a few typical instances of the many which 
might be mentioned. Now suppose we investigate the other 
side of the proposition and see the why of it all. 

Most Missouri soils are particularly lacking in phosphorus. 
In fact, the average soil of the state contains but three- 
fifths the amount found in a good, rich soil. Every year 
sees more phosphorus hauled to market in the form of crops 
or in the bones of animals. It all came out of the soil. Ex- 
periments conducted thruout the state on most of the im- 
portant soil types have given an average return of from 
three to four dollars for every dollar invested in phos- 
phates. It is well known that alfalfa feeds heavily on phos- 
phates. 


NOTHER one of the whys for these successes in growing 
alfalfa is lime. Not only does the crop dislike a sour 
soil, but it takes an enormous amount of lime from the soil. 
With two-thirds of the soils of the state in need of lime, the 
number of men who take a chance without a soil test is 
surprising. The soil test costs nothing at the state college; 
the failure to test is costing farmers thousands of dollars in 
seed wasted and crop seasons lost. 
But it is the effect of bacteria which grow on the roots of 
alfalfa, taking nitrogen from the air in the soil and not only 
supplying the plant but storing up a reserve in nodules on 


the roots, that is truly magical. While they are not present 
in most Missouri soils where alfalfa or sweet clover has not 
been grown, cultures to inoculate the seed are supplied at 
cost by the soils laboratory at the state college. 

Observation has shown that when the three above- 
mentioned elements are supplied and a hardy strain of 
high-quality alfalfa seed is sowed on well drained soil con- 
taining a reasonable amount of organic matter, crops of 
alfalfa to gladden the hearts of the stockman or dairyman 
are the result. It is a matter of knowing how to harness the 
forces of: nature, and that is what these Missouri farmers 
have been doing. 

In getting his five-ton crop of alfalfa, Mr. Boatright, of 
Saline county, broke the ground in June, harrowed, disced 
and dragged it at intervals until the last of July when he 
applied two tons of limestone to the acre, discing and har- 
rowing it in. The latter part of August he put on 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate to the acre and sowed 20 pounds of seed 
known to be of good quality. After seeding, the field was 
gone over three times with a cultipacker. 


HE alfalfa made a vigorous growth from the time it 

came up,” Mr.Boatright says. “It got so high the first 
fall that I was tempted to pasture it but the county agent 
advised me not to and I didn’t. There was no trouble at 
all to see that fall and winter just where my drill clogged 
and the phosphate skipped. In fact, wherever the phosphate 
was thickest, the alfalfa was rankest.” 

An encouraging feature of Mr. Boatright’s experience 
was that he spent less money in getting this real alfalfa 
than he had spent previously in merely trying to get a good 
crop. ‘“The expense,’’ he says, “included $4 an acre for lime, 
$2.80 for acid phosphate and $4.66 for seed, a total of $11.46. 
On another field I had spent a dollar a ton for six tons of 
manure to the acre and seven dollars an acre in sowing 30 
pounds of seed. From it I got three cuttings the first year 
totaling one-and a half tons. The first cutting was largely 
weeds, the second a little better, while the third cutting 
was nearly all crab grass and fox tail. 

“Naturally I was disappointed. I thought the field was 
well prepared. I plowed the ground as soon as the oat crop 
was off and dragged and harrowed it until it was well 
packed. The manure was disced into the soil. With a good 
seed bed I sowed the alfalfa on August 30th. It came up 
and looked fine until the following spring when the ground 
began to freeze and thaw. Nearly a third of it was heaved 
out and died. By June the remainder looked yellow and 
sick. Apparently the hot weather got another third of 
the stand.” 

It was at this point that Mr. Boatright called in County 
Agent D. L. Pippin to see if he was merely having a streak 
of hard luck or if there was some- (Continued on page 20 
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—priceless ++ and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valu- 
able than the vast and expanding works 
in which Dodge Brothers product 
is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. have simply kept 
the faith, and implicit public confidence 
has been their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued 
to mature into a better and better 
product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the 
basic metal employed in the beginning, 
and it is the basic metal employed to- 
day—jin larger measure than in any 
other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge 
Brothers Works—a Touring Car— 
was equipped with an all steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge 


Brothers have perfected this supe- 
rior construction for ALL their motor 
cars, 


Beauty has been added to dependa- 
bility, comfort and silence to beauty, 
Endless refinements have been made, 
Prices have been reduced. 


But always in every imstance, the 
quality of every detail has been main- 
tained or improved. 


The consistent goodness of the car 
has attracted a steadily expanding 
market. Wider markets have per- 
mitted a better and better product at 
lower and lower cost. Dodge Brothers 
progress has been conservative and 
logical. 


The result is aGOOD NAME, worthy 
of the public trust it inspires, and too 
priceless ever to jeopardize. 


Sedan $895—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Donse BROTHERS INC.DETROIT 


Donpse Brotrers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopsee BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 















Insuring the Safety of Bank Deposits 


Nebraska Bankers Testify Concerning the Guarantee Law 


By ALSON SECOR . 


HE Nebraska bank guarantee law is an outstanding 

success. It has weathered the storm of financial stress 

from 1920 to date. No depositor has lost one cent be- 
cause of state bank failures in Nebraska under the guarantee 
law of sixteen years standing. Let the critics of bank guar- 
antee make the best of that statement. Mutual insurance 
insures when properly drawn and administered. From 
January 1, 1921 to December 1, 1925, fourteen national 
banks failed, involving liabilities of $6,751,117.66. Deposi- 
tors have been paid $1,705,034.12. 

The Nebraska bank guarantee law has these outstanding 
features. 

Assessments are ample to create a real guarantee fund for 
normal times and the guarantee fund may be enhanced by 
a special assessment. It is also conserved by. the bankers’ 
conservation fund created to prevent the closing of banks 
that may be kept going until they can adjust their difficul- 
ties. The guarantee fund is administered and conserved by 
the guarantee fund commission, consisting of seven bankers 
nominated at district bankers’ 
meetings called for the purpose, 
and appointed by the governor 
from three nominees in each dis- 


posits on account of a run, but all the national banks that 
have failed have failed as a result of withdrawal of deposits. 
The facts are that there are many people, and intelligent 
people, over here who believe the deposits in national banks 
are guaranteed. I wouldn’t run a national bank on a bet 
in this state outside of the cities because of the lack of the 
guarantee of deposits.”” (Mr. Stephens has run national 
banks.) ‘“‘We think our state is financially in much better 
condition than any of the neighboring statés. We have no 
disturbance whatever here financially. When a bank is 
closed, everybody knows that every depositor will get his 
money in full and it causes no 
more disturbance than if you 
closed a grocery store, and not 
half as much. It stabilized na- 
tional banks as well, altho you 
couldn’t get a national banker 
to acknowledge it.’’ 

Robert L. Goethe, vice-presi- 
dent of an Omaha firm that buys 
and sells banks and bank stock 
says, “If the bankers of Iowa but 
knew the benefits that accrue to 














trict to serve for three years 
under oath and bond of $25,000 
each, with per diem compensa- 
tion. This commission has no 
jurisdiction over solvent banks 
except in an advisory capacity. 
But when the state banking de- 
partment has reason, upon report 
of bank examiners or otherwise, 
to take charge of a bank, the 
commission ascertains if said 
bank may be maintained as a go- 
ing concern. In this case they ap- 
point a banker to take charge of 
the bank and straighten out its 
affairs. If found that it cannot be 
kept going, the guarantee fund 
commission appoints a receiver, 
usually a member of the commis- 
sion, to wind up its affairs. 

The bankers’ conservation fund 
is created by an assessment of not 
to exceed one-fourth of one per- 
cent of the average daily deposits 
of any bank during the year, or 
in excess of one-third of one per- 
cent of deposits at any one time. 
This fund is kept in their own banks as a separate fund sub- 
ject to call when needed by the commission to help some 
weak bank to get on its feet again. It is repaid by the needy 
bank when it is able to do so. 

The Nebraska banking law contains much that any other 
state banking law does, with these distinct features that 
have made an enviable record for Nebraska in these trying 
times of bank failures. Millions of dollars have gone on 
deposit in Nebraska banks from outside the state because it 
has a safe banking system. 

I will now turn this into a testimony meeting so the 
Nebraska bankers may tell the outside bankers what they 
think of the guarantee law as now operated. I have seen 
but one letter from a Nebraska banker that flatly refused 
to see any good in the law. He is a small banker who has 
no doubt felt the assessments very keenly. Scores of other 
letters lie before me and I choose from them so as to avoid 
too much repetition of the same sentiment. While nearly 
all admit that the assessments during the financial stress 
of recent years have been burdensome they one and all 
admit that the insurance has been their salvation and worth 
the money. All the quotations are from letters dated early 
in 1925. 

“No bank has failed on account of assessments,” says 
Emil Benson, cashier of the Citizens State Bank of Wahoo. 

Dan V. Stephens, president of the Fremont State Bank, 
says: ‘There has been no disturbance in this state, nor has 
there been one single case where a state bank has lost de- 
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Chairman: All those in favor of insuring 
nk deposits raise a hand 








a workable guarantee law such 

as Nebraska has they would not 

oppose it but instead would urge 
its enactment. Upon a re- 
cent visit to the state house at 

Lincoln the writer was informed 

that the application for admission 

of (a certain) national bank with 
the guarantee system was the 
twenty-second application filed 
with the state banking depart- 
ment within the last few weeks 
soliciting the permission to con- 
vert from a national into a state 
bank and enjoy the benefits of the 
guarantee fund. The interest of the 
state bankers is so well guarded and 
the qualifications for admission to 
the guarantee fund so rigid that but 
two applicants could qualify. It is 
but natural that the national bank- 
ers of Nebraska who have had to 
compete with banks operating under 
the guarantee law have been the 
worst enemies of the law and would 
be the last to admit of its benefits, 
but when they come soliciting the 
privilege of conversion, they can no longer consistently 
deny its advantages.’’ Mr. Goethe was a banker under the 
old guarantee law over ten years ago. 

“People thru this crisis have never become panicky in 
Nebraska even tho the entire community knew their banks 
were insolvent, but they had just enough confidence in the 
guarantee law that business was carried on just the same 
as in normal times. It has cost us a lot of money to pay the 
other fellows’ losses but I am convinced it is the cheapest 
money we have ever spent.”—J. B. Gibson, president, 
Nebraska State Bank, Norfolk. 


I AM firmly of the opinion that had Nebraska not had 
this guarantee law on its books our banking system 
would have been completely destroyed and many commun- 
ities have been injured for many years to come. Every 
dollar of loss has been paid to the depositors and the guar- 
antee fund is now firmly on its feet.”—-Dale 8. Boyles, 
cashier, Farmers and Merchants State Bank, McCook. 

H. H. Waite, cashier, Beatrice State Bank, says, “We 
think we have saved many communities a good deal of dis- 
tress by having our law in operation and I think that it 
has been a great benefit to the entire banking interests of 
this state.” 

“This bank,” writes L. C. Barbour, president of the 
Brunswick State Bank, “has been a state bank since 1916. 
Previous to that time we were a national bank. I have 
never regretted the change, tho (Continued on page 26 
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THE COST OF POLITICAL OFFICE 


HE direct primary was inaugurated-so the people could 

cast their ballots for the candidates of their choice 
without fear of the ward heelers and political boss. It was 
hoped thus to put the people m power. Now we are not 
so sure that any advance has been made in that direction. 
Surely the political boss has not been eliminated. And no 
one can say that we have cleaner politics under the present 
system. y 

One thing certain is the increasing cost to campaign for 
office. Whether the campaign be free from scandal or 
not the cost is apt to be excessive where opposition is keen 
and the goal attractive. United States senators are no longer 
chosen by the legislature. They must campaign the state 
and maintain extensive and expensive political machinery, 
which is no less than a multitude of hungry hands out for 
political plums and cash pay for all political aid rendered. 

Politics used to be a personal matter—a sort of hero 
worship where outstanding leadership built up a following 
who worked for the party with great zeal. The conven- 
tion work was full of wire pulling and political jockeying 
which a certain element enjoyed in the way that men 
enjoy poker and horse racing. This spirit of pet and 
party loyalty is now lacking. It resolves itself into a pay 
job with itching palms. 

The scandal in Pennsylvania over the nomination of a 
United States senator brings to public attentiom again the 
menace to our ideals when a single office costs somebody 
more than the salary of the office could amount te im a 
lifetime of service. Whether the individual or the party 
machine pays the price, it is wrong, morally and politically. 

A failure in busmess, or one who has never had an out- 
standing success at anything should not acquire an office 
in which he is virtually a director in the great corporation, 
the United States government. Nor should it be necessary 
that a successful man be a multi-millionaire, or virtually 
in the power of that class, if he aspire to the senatorship. 
A man is not necessarily honest who is poor, or corrupt 
who is rich. And neither financial state guarantees politi- 
eal sagacity or business judgment in national affairs. Pos 
ing as a hick does not make one a capable official in this 
government, and wearimg spats and proper clothes at 
government functions does not make one ordained of God 
to save the nation in a crisis. What we need is a little 
more honest endeavor to select good capable representa- 
tives for public offices, great and small. 

The senatorial contest in Iowa was a bitter three- 
cornered fight just as it was in Pennsylvania, yet the cost 
of the primary m Towa was insignificant im comparison 
with the cost m Pennsylvania. The successful candidate 
in Iowa won with very little expense to his supporters and 
himself while the successful candidate in Pennsylvania won 
at tremendous expense which instigated a senatorial m- 
vestigation. i 





THE LEGISLATIVE GRIND 


THE secretary of the national industrial council says 
that ten states have passed 4,100 new laws in the first 
half of the year. They had 13,000 bills presented for con- 
sideration. Last year forty states passed 11,000 laws out 
of 40,000 bills presented. 

Be he progressive or conservative, republican or demo- 
crat, wet or dry, the legislative aspirant who poses as the 
all-wise candidate of the people has a man’s job ahead of 
him if elected to any legislature or to congress, for no 
human being is wise enough to give intelligent attention to 
the flood of bills presented. 

It is little wonder that we get some unwise or useless 
laws on the statutes, or that legislators become indifferent 
to the matters under discussion. The average man who 
endeavors to inform himself upon the candidates for office 
gets lost in the maze of political charges and counter 
charges. That is simple aitilmnetie in comparison with the 
sorting out of bills presented and choosing those really 
needed to make better government. 


AS A BANK SEES THE PROBLEM 


[= is quite commonly supposed that big bankers, espe- 
cially eastern bankers, are out of touch and sympathy 
with farmers. Nothing could be further from the truth 
The larger the bank the better facilities it has to gather 
information the world over that has any bearing on busi- 
ness conditions. The prosperity of banks depends upon 
the prosperity of all business. hes is an example of how 
the National Bank of Commerce of New York City, in its 
June 18th discussion of marketing conditions, sees “The 
Agricultural Problem:” 

“Plausible attempts to prove that farmers are not at so 
great a disadvantage as they think they are look very 
weak in the face of the steady drift of population from the 
land to the towns and cities. This situation is the result 
of the disparity which has long prevailed between prices 
of farm products and of manufactured goods. It is diffi- 
cult to see how agricultural prices as a whole can reason- 
ably be expected to advance much, in the face of existing 
conditions as to supply and demand. The more logical 
expectation is that prices of finished goods eventually must 
come down to meet the agricultural price level. 

“When building and construction slow down and em- 
ployment declines and when the fresh impetus of install- 
ment selling has spent its force, it seems certain that there 
will begin a period of competition so severe as to result in 
lower prices for manufactures and narrowing margins of 
profit. Agricultural demand unquestionably will expand 
if prices of finished merchandise decline and the eventual 
— will be a more healthful condition of business as a 





CONGRESS FAILS AGRICULTURE 

[* did nothing to put agrieulture upon a parity with all 

other interests, even tho the farmers wanted to pay 
the bill. No other class or interest pays the premium im a 
direct way to msure its own prosperity. Lahor lets the 
other fellow pay its high wage. Manufacturers let the 
other fellow pay the tariff. Transportation benefits at the 
expense of the shipper. Of course in many indirect ways 
these beneficiaries do pay a little of the increases they get, 
but not one of them taxes itself that it may prosper. 

The farmers on the other hand wanted to insure their 
am eign by assessing themselves a premium on every 

ushel and pound of the basie products sold. But the 
other benefited interests were too strong for them and they 
were outvoted in congress. It will be difficult for these 
negative voting members to explain why the farmers 
should not be allowed to close the gap between the prices 
of their products and those of the products of the factories 
and importers. 

There has been no elear-cut issue m national polities for 
many years. It begins to look as if there would be an issue 
in the next campaign. The tariff will come up in spite of 
all our desire to keep it out of politics. Many a high 
tariff vietory has been won by the votes of the farmers 
who got no benefit from it. When thru the peculiar antics 
of politics the democratic party went in and took the 
tariff off of farm products the farmers gasped in horror, 
only to find that the price of farm products put on the 
free list did not drop in price. Thus the hoax was dis- 
closed. Then upon another issue the republican party 
swung into power with the votes of the farmers and again 
a high tarifi—higher than ever—was enacted with farm 
products as so-called beneficiaries. Some have looked for 
the benefits with a microscope and found only a few here 
and there while on the whole the high tariff has cost the 
farmers far more than they have benefited. Thus the 
breach widened. 

Instead of removing the cause of their distress the farmers 
wanted, even at their own expense, to create a tariff effec- 
tive upon their own products, thus enhancing their market 
value in domestic trade. Tariffs have a peculiar way of 
pyramiding as they move toward the consumer. If this 
should be true in regard to farm products benefiting under 


















such as the McNary-Haugen bill, then we might expect the 
consumers, always in the voting majority, to soon set up a 
complaint of increased cost of living, thus demanding 
higher wages resulting in higher freight rates and higher 
prices of all goods. Then either the farm price must move 
up, or another disparity would result, and no permanent 
good reached. 

If tariff is the cause of the difference, of the gap between 
what the farmer sells and what he buys, why not go after 
the cause? This talk of retaliation against the manufac- 
turing east by the slow process of creating sectional feeling 
can only hurt the country as a whole. We want a united 
country. 

If a high tariff is harmful and therefore evil, then why 
connive with wrongdoing by enacting a still higher tariff 
wall? Why not take a few layers off the top of the wall 
and let in enough competition to lower the cost of living? 
The farmers have “been done dirt,” not only this time but 
many times, by the tariff issue. Get wise to the real issue. 
Bring it once more into the open. The challenge has been 
thrown in your face. If congress says you did not seek 
equality before the law in the night way, then find the night 
way and go to mat with that body again. The stay at 
home voter on election day deserves no sympathy. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
O local spot in this«great expanse of country can possi- 
bly reflect business or political conditions any more 
than today’s weather in your locality is a true index of the 
weather of the nation. Only by seeing the whole country 
and all its industries can one get an adequate idea of the 
trend of business. 

Freight car loadings offer a pretty good gauge of busi- 
ness. If goods move forward from the factories into the 
channels of trade the country is buying. A buying public 
is a prosperous public as a whole, especially when there 
has been a gain in the car loadings over the same period 
of the year before, as was-the case in June. 

The one industry that complains of its inability to get 
back to full prosperity is agriculture, and the treatment 
given this great industry at the hands of congress has 
made considerable numbers feel pessimistic. They want 
to retaliate in any way possible to “get even” with the 
manufacturing and financial east which they consider re- 
sponsible for their own plight. 

We would give this warning to such minded folks. A 
political upheaval is often interpreted by politicians as an 
endorsement of a tearing down program instead of an 
obligation to do constructive legislation. Agriculture can- 
not possibly benefit from any destruction of prosperity in 
industry, transportation or finance. Every interest is too 
closely allied to all other interests to permit of a wrecking 
retaliation without bringing the house down on the heads 
of the wreckers. 

The most natural thing in life is to say “We want ours.” 
It is hard to witness the prosperity of other interests and 
say “That’s fine. Glad of it,” when our own interests are 
suffering. 

A magnanimous feeling towards others is not going to 
pay the mortgage. Nor will an envious and jealous feel- 
ing do that. The farseeing farm leaders realize that some 
way must be found whereby all the people may prosper 
together or suffer vogether, share and share alike. They 
are only asking consideration of this one thing. Revolu- 
tions are impossible where there is equality. If great pros- 
perity has been gained by any interest thru unfair or 
wrong practices it is better to correct those practices than 
to demand equal prosperity by similar methods. Two 
wrongs never made a right, even when put upon the 
statute books. 

Agriculture is on the up grade again. It,can afford to 
take time to think constructively rather than act destruc- 
tively just for spite. When it does come into equality 
with other interests it will then be in a commanding posi- 
tion, demanding respect because of its constructive attitude. 





STABLE MONEY 

ONEY seems to be stabilized in this country. In 

some of the nations of Europe money has been sub- 

ject to daily variat‘on in value so that no business trans- 

action would be made without getting the latest quotation 

on the value of the national currency. Try to pass some 

German or French money in this country. Not knowing 
its value no one would accept it. 

To all appearances our own national money has a stable 
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value. However, we know it fluctuates in value when we 
watch the value gauge, the price of goods. Why did wages 
go so high during the war and remain so high after the 
close of the war? Yes, but they were forced to demand 
double wages because a dollar of wage was worth only 
about fifty cents in what it would buy. 

Because workers were forced to demand a higher wage 
in order to live, the price of all products:had to go up. 
And because all products went up wages had to be in- 
creased. Take it either way you please, the fact remains 
that money was not stable, therefore prices skyrocketed, 
later to come down like a skyrocket stick. Had money 
values remained fixed there would have been little or no 
fluctuation in wages or values of goods. 

There are many reasons given why money is not of fixed 
value. Some lay it to the supply and demand of gold. 
More likely it is caused by the printing press. We know 
this was true in Russia and Germany. Was it not also a 
large factor in our own financial fluctuations? We issued 
billions of war bonds, war saving stamps and other sub- 
stitutes for cash. The country was flooded with them and 
the government bonds lost par value. 

It is said that we have some 200 different kinds of bank 
notes issued by national banks, federal reserve banks and 
by the government. They are all worth their face value 
because backed by gold or silver. Maybe then the value 
of gold and silver has something to do with the fluctuating 
values of our money. Whatever the cause of instability of 
money values, it would be a great blessing here and the 
world over if some means of creating stability may be 
evolved. 

A dollar should buy the same amount of goods or of 
labor year in and year out, not half as much one year and 
twice as much another year for the same labor effort and 
same amount of materials in the goods. If half the effort 
had been made to arouse the nation to the need of a stable 
currency that was put forth to arouse the nation to the 
need of farm aid, a united sentiment instead of a divided 
sentiment might have been aroused and with a greater 
likelihood that something be done about it. It was the 
slump in the dollar, not the slump in farm prices that 
broke agriculture and the sooner that is recognized the 
sooner something will be done about it. 





DO YOU READ IN SUMMER? 


ee is quite a common belief among business men that 
farmers do not read their farm papers in the spring 
and summer months. Is this true? Can it be that farmers 
take no time during the season of production to inform 
themselves on better methods of production, and on things 
that are going on? 

We would like to get a million letters telling us what 
farmers themselves have to say on this subject. To what 
extent do you read your farm papers in spring and sum- 


mer? If you do not read them do you keep them to read 
later? A million replies would about swamp the editorial 


office for a few days but we’d be tickled pink to see a 











million letters roll in here. Go to it. 
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HE old quotation, “Water! water! everywhere, but not 

a drop to drink,” might well be applied to many farms 

of the cornbelt states, or we might better say, ‘“Water! 
water! everywhere but not a drop to drink at the house.” 
At a recent meeting in a small Nebraska town where farm 
water systems were being discussed, one farmer’s wife be- 
moaned the fact that nearly all the buildings on their farm 
were supplied with water except the house. She carried this 
life-giving liquid forty feet from a hydrant yet the pigs 
could get a drink at an automatic waterer. Too often this 
state of affairs exists, yet it is so inexpensive to carry the 
pipe on into the basement and then to a kitchen sink, even 
tho it be one of the less expensive type. 

A few years ago I visited several places with an idea of 
studying the distribution of labor-saving devices. I wished 
to learn if the farm woman had 
as many labor saving devices 
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A Simple Way to Provide a Water Supply 
“Water! Water! Everywhere’’ 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


prevent freezing in the winter time. The vent pipe 1s 
at “G”’ and the sink at “H.” 

No doubt the question of freezing has entered the mind 
of many when considering this type of water system. The 
fact of the matter is. that the water in the attic tank does 
not freeze badly even in extremely cold weather if a little 
care is taken to pump fresh water into it several times each 
day. Warm air always rises to the ceiling and if there is any 
heat at all on the seeond floor, some of it will find its way 
into the attic. An excellent scheme is to place the attic tank 
near the chimney from the furnace or heating stove. I know 
one man who has used this arrangement and reports no 
freezing in fourteen years. 

Most any size or kind of tank can be placed before the 
roof is built on a new house provided, of course, the ceiling 
joists are made heavy enough to bear the load, 
In many old houses the opening from the 





at the house as did her hus- 
band at the barn. A few min- 
utes of invoicing soon located 
more than $1,200 worth of 


Figure 2, v 
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second flear to the attic is small and in such 
instances the oblong round ended horse 
trough may be used since it is only 2 feet 
wide, 2 feet deep and as long as necessary to 








automatic machinery used 





WP: secure the desired capacity. Such a container 











about the farmstead. There SECOND FLodR having a length of 6 feet would hold 150 gal- 
was a hay-loader, a manure Wow: 3 lons and would cost-about $15. Being oblong 
spreader, a manure loader, a a in shape, it sets conveniently over a partition, 
hay carrier and hay fork, a nigst Goon; relieving the floor jotst of the load and, in 


litter carrier, an elevator with 
an automatic dump, automatic 
hog waterers and many other 
devices to help shorten the 





this position, the pipes may be brought up to 


of sight and will not freeze. 
In some communities, due to some ingre- 


3s 4 it thru the partition where they will be out 
OQain 








hours spent in doing chores 
and to lighten the labor of 
harvest and planting. A simi- 
lar invoice at the residence re- 





dient in the water, considerable trouble is 
experienced from rusting. As a precaution, it 
might be well to buy the heaviest gauge tank 














vealed about $15 worth of 
labor-saving appliances. No 








ae. The heavy, creosote, roof paint 
been used on the interior of galvanized 
containers with good results. Rusting is al- 





wonder the “man works only 

from sun to sun, but woman’s 

work is never done.” One of the best ways 
to even up this score is to put in such plumb- 
ing equipment as will allow running water 
to be drawn at the house, especially in the 
kitchen. In past articles we ioe seen how 
some of the more simple systems: are con- 
structed whereby water may be pumped at 
the kitchen sink with the pitcher speut pump. 
In this article, I will describe two systems, 
one of which will permit water to be drawn 
under pressure both at the house and at 
various points about the farmstead. 

One of the simplest ways to obtain water 
pressure is by means of an elevated tank. For 
each foot that the tank is elevated the pressure 
in the pipes increases .434 pounds per square 
inch. Thus, if the height of the tank is known, 
the pressure at any point in the pipes may be 
calculated. Let us suppose that a tank is placed in the attic 
of the house and that the surface of the water in this tank 
is just 25 feet above the faucet on the laundry tubs, in the 
basement, then the pressure at that faucet will be 25x.434 
or 10.85 pounds per square inch. By the way, the attic 
tank system may be used to advantage by those who would 
have cool running water in the residence at little cost. 

Figure 1 shows the complete installation. At “A” we 
have the windmill and force pump with underground con- 
nections in the pump pit at “B.’’ The best type of pump to 
use is one of the two-way variety which is provided with a 
shut-off lever at ““C.”’ By merely throwing this lever in one 
direction, water is drawn at the pump as usual; by throwin 
it in the other direction water is forced into the ckdaveicund 
pipe at ““D” and to the attic tank shown at “‘E.” When the 
attie tank becomes full, the 11-inch overflow pipe at “PF” 
carries the surplus to the tanks in the barn yards. The pipe 
leading from the pump to the attic tank is 1 inch in diameter 
and by using the larger overflow pipe, there is little danger 
of trouble from overflow. By pumping all the water used 
about the barns thru the attic tank, its contents is kept 
cool, even’in the summer months and warm enough to 





most. entirely prevented but 
the water will taste somewhat 
for a time and should not. be 
used at the house during this 
period. The pipe connections 
to the tank are made with 
fittings which may be pur- 
chased at any plumbing or 
pump shop. 

Almost any kind of plumb- 
ing fixtures may be used in 
the house. It may be that at 
first. only a kitchen sink will be 
installed, but later it would be 
possible to add laundry tubs 
in the basement, a range boiler 
to provide +hhot water, or even 
a complete bath room equip- 
ment. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that as fix- 
tures are added the amount of water used per person, per 
day mounts up. With only a kitchen sink, about eight 
gallons per person per day is used but with complete plumb- 
ing equipment this amount is more than tripled, which 
means that if there are four in the family, 100 gallons or 
nearly three barrels of water will be used per day. The attie 
tank makes a good starter towards a water system and at 
a later-time after other fixtures are added and finanees will 
permit, the tank may be discarded without very much loss 
and some other type of pressure tank installed. None of 
the piping or fixtures need be changed materially for addi- 
tion of the pneumatic tank in the basement or the large 
elevator supply reservoir located on a tower in the yard or 
at a convenient hill top. 

The elevated tank in the yard has been used for years as 
a means of providing a water supply under pressure. Often 
one sees a large stave tank elevated on a wooden tower or a 
galvanized one suspended in the windmill tower or placed 
ithe barn loft or hoisted on top of the silo. Sometimes the 
reservoir as well as the tower is construeted of reinforced 
cencrete or brick or clay building tile. The reinforced con- 
crete structure has many advan- (Continued on page 44 
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Harvesting Crops With Livestock 
One Way of Reducing Production Costs 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


ARMING is competitive business and to the man who 
can reduce production costs goes the net dollar—the 
dollar that builds better homes right out in the 

country. When analyzing production costs, it is evident 
that the cost of harvesting is the largest single group and 
therefore demands first attention. 

From cost account figures kept in Nebraska, it appears 
that the cost of harvesting wheat was 18.7 percent of the 
total cost of production. To be more specific, when the 
wheat is in the bin in the granary, each bushel has cost 
a more than it had before the binder was run into 
the field. 

Similarly, cost accounts show that with fall sowed barley, 
29.4 percent of the total cost of production is the cost of 
harvesting. In this case, harvesting is about three-tenths of 
the total cost. , 

The person who casually surveys an alfalfa field might 
conclude that harvesting costs were not so great with alfalfa 
and yet, distributing the initial cost of seed and the prepara- 
tion of the seedbed over five years, harvesting alfalfa con- 
stitutes some 40 percent of the total cost of production when 
it is merely put into the barn. If, on the other hand, we 
figure in the baling and hauling to market, then the cost of 
harvesting and getting it on board cars is 66 percent of the 
total cost of production. 

If timothy and clover hay is hauled to the barn, harvest- 
ing is 29 percent of the total cost of the hay. In Minnesota, 
30 percent of the total cost of producing corn is in harvesting. 
And here in Indiana, we also find that harvesting the corn 
runs well up around 25 and 30 percent. 

It is very obvious that when livestock harvest any portion 
of the crops, the cost of producing that crop is lessened by 
just the percent that harvesting is of the total cost of pro- 
duction. Moreover, producing the livestock has been cheap- 
ened also, thus proving a double-edged knife in paring out 
net dollars. 

Another factor is even more important. On farms where 
the crops are hauled to the build- 
ings to be fed and the manure 


fertility of the soil is the farmer’s one and only stock in 
trade. A bed of gravel, timber or similar resource is the only 
exception to this rule. 

Soil fertility is like a fund on deposit in the bank. The 
man who has $100 in the bank will get it out fast writing 
$50 checks. It will take three times as long if he writes $15 
checks. And if he writes no checks, he not only has his 
hundred dollars but he occasionally has added to it— 
interest. 

Here is a direct parallel to the fertility in the soil which 
constitutes our main asset. If we have no covered manure 
shed, we spend our fertility in $50 amounts. If we have a 
covered manure shed, we dissipate the fertility of our farms 
with $15 checks, while if we feed up the crops right in-the 
field that grew them, we not only have the original asset 
but we have interest in the form of the fertility supplied 
in our tankage supplement for hogs, the cottonseed meal fed 
the steers or the nitrates made by the nodules on the clover 
or alfalfa plants. 


V/SEN one gets the correct perspective of the average 
farm, it presents a peculiar spectacle. The first bold 
fact is that it does not grow the crops that it did twenty 
years ago unless it be a field recently drained. The second 
obvious fact is that it has its zones of fertility just as the 
old one-room school stove had its zones of heat. 

On the average farm, the farmstead is largely a concen- 
tration point where the plant-food resources of the, farm 
have been and are still concentrated. Small lots and barn- 
yards are generally so fertile they will not grow satisfactory 
crops. The fields farthest from the buildings seldom get the 
residues from the crops they grew returned to them, while 
the fields adjacent to the buildings get more than they 
grew. 

In the spring, we get in such a hurry to get the oats in 
and the corn out that we hustle the manure into the nearest 
field to get the job off our hands. And yet—many duplicated 
experiments indicate conclusively 
that ten tons of manure spread 










hauled back, there is an unavoid- 
able loss of plant food. Even 
under the best system of manage- 
ment, soil chemists say that it 
is impossible to salvage all of the 
fertilizing elements in the crop 
where it is transported from the 
field that grew it. It is generally 
agreed that there is a loss of but 
15 percent of the fertilizing ele- 
ments when the manure is stored 
in a covered shed. But where it 
lies out-doors as it does on 99 
out of every hundred farms, there 
is at least a 50 percent loss that 
represents actual money. Figure 
around as much as you want, the 
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These hogs save labor while they 
grow fat 









on two acres does more good than 
to put ten tons on one acre. Our 
slogan on Mathews Manor is 
“render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s” which means 
that we try to return to each field 
the plant food that field produced. 
Strangely and  providently 
enough, the animal returns to the 
soil the bulk of the plant-food 
assembled by the crops when man 
keeps his nose out of things. 
Mature horses at work sub- 
tract no plant (Cont. on page 37 


A manure pit keeps the yard clean 
and conserves fertility 


An automatic loading device cuts 
down labor cost 
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Of Course, You Are Going to the Fair 


Many Good Things Are Offered This Year 


By KIRK. FOX 


HEN W. F. St. Claire, Steele county, Minnesota, 
looked over the cows at the National Dairy Show 
and compared their records with those of the cows 
on his own farm, he went home, sold sixteen of his own and 
with the money bought nine with 250-pound butterfat 
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stock show. and agricultural fair in the world. Over 366 
acres are included in ¢#he fair grounds and 400,000 people 
attend annually. But Iowa does not put all her efforts on 
the crops and livestock. More than 700 babies are entered 
in the health contest each year. 
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Upper left. A small 
og State 


Smith and Morton Photo 


rt of the crowd at 
air. Upper right. 
























Blue ribbon mules at the Missouri State Fair. 

Lower left. The boys and girls ave judged, 

too, at the Iowa State Fair. Lower right. 

King Corn and Queen Alfalfa at the Indiana 
State Fair. 





COMING EVENTS 


American Royal Livestock Show, November 13-20, 
Kangas City, Missouri. 

Central States Exposition, August 27-September 4, 
Aurora, Llinois. 

Dairy Cattle Congress and Belgian Horse Exposi- 
tion, September 27-October 3, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Titinois State Fair, August 21-28, Springfield. 

Indiana State Fair, SeptemBer 6-11, Indianapolis, 

International Livestock Exposition, November 27- 
December 4, Chicago. 

Interstate Fair, September 19-24, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Iowa State Fair, August 25-September 3, Des 
Moines. 

Kansas Free Fair, September 13-18, Tegeke. 

Kansas State Fair, September 18-24, Hutchinson. 

Michigan State Fair, September 6-11, Detroit. 

Minnesota State Fair, September 4-11, St. Paul. 

Missouri State Fair, August 14-21, Sedalia. 

Nebraska State Fair, SeptemBer 5-10, Lincoln. 

Ohio State Fair, August 30-September 4, Columbus. 


South Dakota State Fair, September 13-17, Huron. 


Wisconsin State Fair, August 30-September 4, 
Milwaukee. 
National Swine Show, September 13-18, Peoria, 


inois. 
National Dairy Show, October 6-11, Detroit, Mich, 
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records. As a direct result, the cream checks more than 
doubled, the farm improved in appearance and more in- 
terest and enthusiasm was shown by everyone on the farm. 

We all need to measure our work by new standards oc- 
casionally. The cows, or the corn or the chickens that look 
all right because we see them or similar ones every day 
may be pretty poor when compared with something really 
good. Or very- possibly our stuff is better than we realized. 
At any rate, we benefit from our experience. 

Local fairs, state fairs and expositions give us a real 
opportunity to make comparisons. The middle west is 
particularly fortunate in having so many excellent state, 
district and county fairs. Each presents a balanced pro- 
gram and yet each has some outstanding feature. What a 
pity we can’t see them all! 

Iowa, in the heart of the cornbelt, has the largest live- 





Indiana likewise encourages its young folks. This year 
$6,812 will be awarded in scholarships, prizes and trips to 
club boys and girls. The lovers of good races will have a 
chance to enjéy themselves at the Indiana State Fair, too. 
Speed prizes total $40,000. Then there are the crops, live- 
stock, poultry and the hundreds of other things that must 
interest those who make their living by farming. 

Ohio promises us a good, strong fair. This year will 
witness the opening of the Mammoth agriculture and horti- 
culture building that replaces one destroyed by fire a few 
years ago. 

Nebraska has an army of men at work putting the state 
fair grounds into shape. This state has a right to boast 
about its purebred hogs. Ome year 1,300 head of hogs 
were sold at the Nebraska State Fair and shipped to 
almost every state in the Union. (Continued on page 45 














Culi Now to Save Feed and House Room 
It?s Time to Sell the Lazy Hens 


By O. A. HANKE 
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PIERCE county, Wis- 
consin, farmer had 1. 


ninety - seven hens the labor income. 


that produced 231 eggs the 2. The high producer must have a long laying period. 
week preceding a culling She starts early and lays late. 
demonstration. Then thir- 3. 


take a long rest. 


ty-four hens were removed ‘ 
. laying period. 


from the flock during the 
culling demonstration and 
the remaining sixty-three 
birds aetaaall 232 eggs the 


late fall. 





The greater the egg production per hen, the greater 


Hens that loaf during the summer and early fall 
They have only a short 


4. When properly fed, a good hen will not molt until 
Her molting period will be short. 


early, especially those 
which molt early because 
of poor feeding, are below 
weight. This indicates that 
the birds have been im- 
properly fed during the 
spring months—they have 
not been given enough feed 
to maintain their body 
flesh. 

In the case of such flocks 


















next week. During the first 
five days of the second 
week following the eulling, these remaining birds produced 
_ 235 eggs. Another Wisconsin farmer recently sold 200 out 
of a fleck of 700 hens and yet received just as many eggs. 

“Control culling by the price ef eggs, the price of meat 
and the average egg production of the flock,” says J. B. 
Hayes, of the Wisconsin agricultural college. “Whenever 
any of these factors lose their prope: proportion, then culling 
should be done immediately regardless of the season 
of the year.” He illustrates by citing a small, 
farm flock from which twelve hens were 
removed in March. These birds, being of 
the heavy breeds, sold at 27 cents a 
pound. The farmer received $23.22 
for these birds and the egg produc- 
tion of the flock was not changed. 

The man who wishes to learn 
how to cull efficiently can profit 
much by studying his hens all 
thru the year, especially during 
the spring and early summer 
months. Cull thoroly beginning 
with July and continue thru Sep- 
tember, for birds that stop laying 
then will not come back into pro- 
duction until late October or No- 
vember and sometimes later. At this 
time the pullets that are to form the 
winter flock are laying. Since a good 
flock of pullets is generally assured, all 
old birds except those wanted for breed- 
ers, should be disposed of as they stop 
laying. There is one point that is often 
overlooked even by expert cullers. It is a point that cannot 
be over-emphasized, for good hens may often be discarded 
simply because of the neglect of their keeper. This same 
flock, if retained and fed properly, may produce well and 
make a profit during the following winter. In culling one’s 
own it is important to bear this in mind for even here 
an early molt may be caused by some neglect. 

One can learn much about the past system of feeding 
when culling the neighbor’s flock or in culling one’s own 
flock, by the use of the scale. Invariably hens which molt 








A hen with bright eyes and good 
body capacity 






































it is well to feed corn liber- 

ally for this will again re- 
store the weight of the bird. Many flocks molt early in the 
summer simply because they are not properly fed. A lack of 
protein may cause the birds to molt early or they may not 
fed poms or sufficiently. Neglect serves to bring on 
the molt. 

In order to cull to the best advantage, the birds should 
be gone over every two weeks during July, August and 

September. Then for a real thoro culling, fix up a 
shipping crate so that one end of it will fit on 
the exit door of the poultry house. In the 
morning the birds can be run into this 
crate, a few at a time, and culled 
quickly. In flocks of Rhode Island 
reds, Plymouth Rocks, wyandottes, 
leghorns and anconas, the non- 
laying birds will have yellow 
skin in varying degrees of in- 
tensity, depending upon the 
amount of green stuff which 
they can eat and the amount of 
corn being fed them. The laying 
hen loses this yellow color from 
various parts of her body in pro- 
portion to the amount of laying 
which she does, and this yellow 
color returns into these various parts 
at a definite rate as soon as she ceases 
to lay. 

The laying bird first loses the yellow 
color from the skin around the vent, fol- 
lowed by the eye-ring, ear-lobe, beak 
and shanks. A chart which tells definitely 
how much time is required to fade these different parts is 
of interest in this connecticn. 

Time to Fade 
Bluish 





Fad White White White 
Vert... ...cccsces 4 month 1 month 3 months 
Eye Ring........ \% month 1 month 
Ear Lobe........ lo month 1 month 
RS EA 1 month 2 months 4 months 
Pe idnttiencce 2 months 5 months 8 months 






That hens with short keel bones will develop baggy 
abdomens is the opinion of J. G. (Continued on page 48 
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Views of Distant Countries 
gee Around the Sea of Galilee Pa 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


August, 1926 












At this writing Mr. Nichols, our Birdseye View man, is in Europe and 
as soon as this series of Palestine articles is completed, we will begin a 
series on Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium 
France and England. Tell all of your friends that Birdseye Views of 
Distant Countries next year will be great. 











T was nearly nine o’clock 
in the morning when the 
train for points in Pales- 

tine pulled out of the depot in 
Damascus. With but five 
small cars, this train was not 
much heavier than interurban 
trains in the eastern states. 
The first class car was quite 
clean and comfortable. As there is only one passenger train 
each way a day, the train was a little crowded. 

Leaving the suburbs of Damascus the train passes thru a 
dry, rocky country with hardly a tree in sight. The direction is 
almost due south. - Looking back toward the northwest the 
mountains of the Lebanon range loom up in the distance, their 
snowy tops almost shining in the sunlight. Before noon Mount 
Hermon came into view and Cesarea Philippi was pointed out. 

The extreme northern point of 
Palestine was called Dan in Bible 





look very inviting. About four 
o’clock the train pulled into a 
small town called Samakh 
which is located on the south- 
ern tip of the Sea of Galilee. 
Not far from the depot was 
the boat landing and the only 
steam launch on this beautiful body of water was ready to 
take passengers to the city of Tiberias some four miles up the 
west coast of the sea. 

About fifty people were crowded into this launch. As all who 
wanted to go oad not be accommodated, some fishermen tied 
their boats on behind and a dozen or more of the native pas- 
sengers were thus able to go. Landing at the city, I at once 
went to Hotel Tiberias which is quite cozy and comfortable. 

The best meal I had in Palestine was the evening dinner at the 
Hotel Tiberias. Traveling all day one gets very hungry. Those 

wonderful fish! Only py =f hours 
before the fish were swimming in 





times. When Jereboam was made 
king of the ten northern tribes 
of Israel, he at once saw that he 
could not rule the people unless he 
could control their-religion. As 
the people went to Jerusalem to 
worship and attend the great 
yearly -feasts, he soon saw that 
these pilgrimages must be stopped. 
So he established a place of wor- 
ship. at Dan in the north and 
Bethel in the south of his domain. 

Cesarea Philippi is only about 
three miles from Dan. On a 
mighty mountain of rock a thou- 
sand feet high just back of the 
city was a great castle, the ruins 
of which can still be seen. Herod 
built a temple here, also a great 
theater. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Titus celebrated his victory here and hundreds of 
captive Jews were thrown to the wild beasts in the arena. 

As there was no diner on the train, some of us had arranged 
with the hotel to prepare lunch boxes and we had a real picnic 
dinner in the car. Most of the villages are small and the people 
are all wild looking. The Druses are scattered thru the country 
and all trains had armed guards with them. The moment the 
train stopped these men with rifles paced up and back on each 
side all the time the train 
was standing still. 





Natives of Capernaum 


Galilee and the chef had them 
fried just right. In my travels 
thru many countries there are 
many unforgetable occasions. 
This evening dinner stands out as 
a most delightful memory. 

_ . The Sea of Galilee is alive with 
fish today. For ages fishing has 
been the greatest industry around 
this body of water. Facilities for 
shipping fish to Damascus, Jeru- 
salem or Cairo are not yet de- 
veloped except in the smallest 
way. A refrigerator car is as yet 
unheard of on this railroad. Some 
years ago a party took five tons 
of oa tom this sea in one day. 


The markets were swam and 
six pounds could be bought for a 
penny. 


Tiberias is the only town of any size on the Sea of Galilee. 
It contains about 8,000 people. It was founded by Herod 
Antipas. As some hot springs are nearby, it was first a sort or 
pleasure resort. Herod built a theater and race track. He named 
the city Tiberias in honor of the Roman Emperor. 

There is a tradition that Jesus never entered Tiberias. This 
Herod who founded the city was a son of the Herod who sought 


‘to kill the Babe of Bethlehem. One can hardly help thinking 


that the memories of the 
heartless ruler had some- 





Looking to the southeast 
the Bashan of Bible times 
with its many hills came 
into view soon after noon. 
In early old _ testament 
times this country was 
ruled by a giant king whose 
name was Og. This giant 
slept on a bedstead of iron. 
In his little empire were 
sixty walled cities. 

While this country is 
now almost like a desert, 
yet at one time it was one 
of the most fertile countries 
to be found. If the historian 
told the truth, there was a 
time when this rather small 
country was rich and pow- 
erful. One writer says that 
he himself traced the walls 





thing to do with Jesus 
never entering the city. 
About two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Tiberias are 
Jews. It is one of the three 
holiest cities on earth to the 
Jews. They have ten syna- 
gogues in the city. I visited 
one of the largest of these. 
The men always keep their 
hats on which seems odd in 
a place of worship. I was 
shown some very ancient 
copies of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures. They were all writ- 
ten by hand and on a roll. 
Sitting on the veranda 
of the hotel I saw the muez- 
zin and heard his eall for 
po to the faithful fol- 
owers of Mahomet. The 
minaret is the spire of a 





of more than thirty of the 
sixty cities and that he 
stood on the summit of one 
mountain range of Bashan 
and saw the ruins of every 
one of the sixty cities to which the sacred writer referred. 

After traveling almost one hundred miles nearly due south, 
the railroad turns almost to the west and for some twenty-five 
or thirty miles the scenery is wonderful. The descent into the 
great basin in which is located the Sea of Galilee is steep. The 
train slowly winds its way down thru canyons in which are 
beautiful waterfalls. Wild flowers are very gorgeous and in the 
little valleys are villages with gardens and small orchards that 





mosque or Mohammedan 


Mr. Nichols in the ruins of Capernaum church. This call is given 


five times a day. The first 

is at five in the morning. 

The muezzin repeats three times the words “‘God is great” and 

then says “‘I bear witness that there is no God except Mahomet.” 

At the morning call he adds, “Prayers are better than sleep.” 

It was very interesting to walk thru the narrow, crooked 

streets of Tiberias at night. They are foul-smelling and very 

dimly lighted. The Arabs have a saying that the king of fleas 
lives in Tiberias and this is quite likely true. 

The Sea of Galilee is very beautiful (Continued on page 43 

























EXCESSIVE HEAT IN POULTRY 
HOUSE 

Our hens are molting very early. We 
lo not understand the reason for it. 
This has occurred every year since we 
built a modern poultry house. We did 
not have the trouble before. Could you 
.ccount for this fact?—Mrs. E. G. A., Ia. 

I presume you are caring for your flock 
of hens in just about the same way that 
you have hitherto. The fact that you 
have noticed these conditions in molting 
inclmes me to assign the cause of the 
molt to the poultry house itself. Very 
often it is found that a poultry house 
will be excessively hot and poorly venti- 
lated. That might easily be the cause 
of the difficulty you have experienced. 
See that your hens are in good, cool 
roosting quarters. Keep all the doors 
ind windows ‘und ventilators open as 
much as possible. In fact, rear venti- 
lators over the roosts are essential for 
comfort. In the summertime some draft 
does not injure the hems, and it is far 
better to have the hens comfortable and 
with a little draft over them than to 
have them uncomfortable and swelter- 
ing during some of these summer nights. 


ABNORMAL FLAVOR IN BUTTER 


Please tell me how to manage our cream 
from two stripper cows so the butter will 
be sweet (not taste old). We separate till 
we get enough to churn, two or three days, 
then take near 48 hours to men it suffi- 
ciently to churn.—S. R. L., IIl. 

Probably your cows are pretty far ad- 
vanced im their lactation period and that 
is why the butter tastes old after it is 
churned. Better dry them off, altho if you 
wish to try it you might reduce very ma- 
terially the amount of grain you are feed- 
ing the cows over a period of four or five 
days, amd in the meantime give the cows a 
good liberal dose of epsom salts mixed with 
a little bran, three a panes Seat is, 
give about one pound of epsom salts daily 
for three days to each cow, then bring 
them back onto full feed gradually. 

PILING GREEN FORAGE 

Will corn, soybeans or sorghum keep 
thru the winter if stacked when in the 
green stage? I haven’t a silo, and thought 
if I could keep or preserve my feed in 
this way it would be the next best thing 
to silage. Would the size of the stack 
have anything to do with its keeping 
qualities?—W. O. S., II. 

Quantities of corn, sorghum and refuse 
from sweet corn canning factories have 
been put up in large piles, even in piles 
35 to 40 feet in diameter, and at least 
that high, and the interior has kept very 
well, indeed. However, there has been 

very large amount of waste so far as 
the exterior is concerned, for when the 
ur can get at the material from which 
silage is made, there is bound to be loss 
ind spoilage. For that reason it is doubt- 
ful if it would be wise to put sorghum, 
soybeans or corn in large piles to make 
i Silage. Likely you would find that you 
would lose such a large quantity of the 
feeding value of the crop that it would 
not be a profitable proposition. It would 
be much more profitable for you to cure 
these feeds, to shred the corn fodder, and 
to make hay out of the soybeans. The 
larger the pile, the smaller in proportion 
to content will be the surface exposed to 
the air and consequently the smaller will 
be the proportion of spoiled feed. For 
instance, the pile 12 feet in diameter in 
which the spoilage extends about 4 feet 
in toward the center from all the sides 











Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"* 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











will naturally furnish practically all 
spoiled silage, while a pile 50 feet in 
diameter in which the spoilage extends 
in for a distance of 4 feet will have only 
a relatively small amount of spoilage. 
However, the spoilage from two or three 
good sized piles will more than take care 
of the cost of a silo, and it is to be ques- 
tioned if it would pay you to pile the 
feed as you propose. 


RYE FOR PASTURE 


I have a bunch of hogs, and we are 
going to have no pasture. Would oats 
make a satisfactory pasture for fall use 
if planted now?—M. D. B., Kans. 

Oats will often make a very good fall 
pasture, but I believe on the whole you 
will find that rye will be superior to oats, 
for rye makes a mighty fine fall, winter 
and early spring pasture for hogs. If 
you are going to have some fall pigs you 
will find if they are on a rye pasture 
during the winter they will make a lot 
better use of other feeds than the pigs 
that do not have such pasture. Brood 
sows that have rye pasture during the 
winter generally farrow much stronger 
and more vigorous pigs in the spring. 
We would suggest that, you plant rye for 
pasture just as early in your state as the 
moisture conditions will permit. People 
who are farther north are, of course, at 
a disadvantage’ when it comes to the 
winter pasture, but in a locality such as 
yours and in similar localities, hog raisers 
are particularly fortunate in being able 
to utilize good fall pasture. 


AMARYLLIS FAILS TO BLOOM 


Can you tell me why my amaryllis 
blooms wither and die when they are 
about half open? The plant looks healthy 
and buds form perfectly and then die 
before blooming. This has happened two 
years in succession. They were trans- 
planted the second year—W.N.S., Ohio. 

Possibly your difhculty with amaryllis 
has been due to matters of fertility, or 
temperature. A heavy loam soil enriched 
with bone dust and rotted cow manure 
is a satisfactory soil for the culture of 
amaryllis. After flowering the greatest 
possible care should be taken of the 
plant, as it is from that period until the 
end of the summer that the principal 
growthis made. Without proper growth, it 
is impossible to get satisfactory flowers. 

At about the time when the flower 
scapes begin to show, take them to a 
position in which more heat and light 
than in the storage condition may be 
given. A weak solution of cow manure 
will much help the development of the 
flowers. When in bloom a greenhouse 
temperature with slight shade is desirable. 


GETTING GOOD CREAM 


We are having considerable difficulty 
with our cream. We have made a con- 
tract to supply sweet cream to a local 
ice cream factory, the cream to be de- 
livered every other day. It will be sweet 
for a while and then for four or five days 
will be sour for no apparent reason. In 
fact it has been giving us as much 
trouble in moderate weather as in the 
really hot weather. What could be the 
cause of this?—D. Y. D., Il 

It is rather difficuit to deliver good 
cream in hot weather. We are not in- 
formed relative to the measures you are 














employing to insure a high grade of 
cream. Therefore, about the only thing 
we can do is to list for you the essen- 
tials to the production of high grade 
cream. It will be necessary to keep the 
cream clean by having clean cows, clean 
buckets, clean cans, and good cooling 
facilities. If you have a good cellar or 
cave and can supply running water, or a 
cooling tank, you can deliver a good 
quality of cream. The cans, buckets, etc., 
must be absolutely clean and sterilized 
each time before being put in use. Sun 
them well. Separate the cream from the 
milk as quickly as possible after the milk 
is drawn, and then chill the cream im- 
mediately, and keep it cold. If the cream 
is kept cold you should be able to de- 
liver it every other day satisfactorily. 
Rather than forego the extra profit whieh 
I presume you get from sweet cream, it 
might pay you to deliver daily if you 
cannot overcome the difficulty you have 
been experiencing. But I believe with ab- 
solute sanitation of all the vessels with 
which the milk comes in contact, par- 
ticular care that the cows are absolutely 
clean at milking time, and care that the 
cream is cooled quickly, that it is kept 
cold, and that the cans are jacketed or 
covered when being hauled in case you 
have to haul any considerable distance, 
you can deliver a satisfactory grade of 
cream. 


ERADICATING FLEAS 


We are having a good deal of trouble 
with fleas. They are in our barn and 
other buildings. Wall you please inform 
us as to how we can get rid of the pests. 
—R. M. W., Ohio. 

The following suggestion made by the 
department of entomology at Purdue 
will prove effective in mddimg your prem- 
ises of fleas: 

“Basements and outbuildings with dirt 
floors may be freed of fleas by covering 
the ground with an eighth-inch of salt 
and allowing it to stand for a week or 
ten days. A layer of naphthalene over 
the floors of houses and basements is 
effective in killing fleas. Care should be 
taken to see that the entire surface is 
covered, and this covering allowed to re- 
main for a week or more. 

“Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
is effective but should be used only by 
one thoroly familiar with its poisonous 
nature. Fumigation with sulphur, using 
not less than one pound for each 500 
cubic feet of space, is also effective. 
Where calcium cyanide is available it 
can be used in barns, hog pens and simi- 
lar places by dusting or sprinkling on 
the floor at the rate of one pound to 200 
square feet. Calcium cyanide is the same 
material used to destroy groundhogs and 
should be used with caution, and only 
when the building is vacant. 

“Once the premises ‘are rid of the fleas 
it will be necessary to keep animals out 
of the house or else keep them free of 
fleas. To do this, they should be washed 
occasionally with a creolin or tobacco 
dip, obtainable at most drug stores, or 
they should be thoroly dusted with fresh 
pyrethrim or insect powder, and the 
bedding of domestic animals should be 
changed or disinfected with one of the 
above dips at least every two weeks.” 


Tests on forty-three different Iowa fields 
in all parts of the state showed manure to 
be worth $1.97 a ton. Anyone interested 
further may write the Iowa state college, 
Ames, Iowa, for bulletin 236. 
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SOWED ALFALFA BY THE MOON 
‘THE OLD theory that a crop seeded in 


the wrong time of the moon will a- 
mount to nothing was almost proved in 
Ray county, Missouri. Wm. Hightower, 
who grew the alfalfa, places no confidence in 
moon planting, however. It was a neigh- 
bor who told him one afternoon when he 
ran out of seed, that the moon would 
change that night and therefore it would 
be useless to finish the field the next day. 
Hightower had used two tons of lime and 
350 pounds of acid phosphate to the acre 
on a well prepared seed bed, and so paid 
no attention to the moon. 

The county agent, Stewart Leaming, 
told me the remainder of the story. ‘Mr. 
pore asked me to help him after he 
had tried for years to get a stand. I was 
sure the field would grow alfalfa if properly 
handled. So far as I knew, all the recom- 
mendations were carried out and I thought 
we weuld be all set for a good community 
demonstration last summer. Imagine my 
feelings when I drove by the field one day 
the following spring and found it bare as 
far as I could see. I drove on down to 
where the owner was plowing, expecting 
him to be rather put out, at least. 

“But he was beaming on the world. 
‘What about the alfalfa,’ I asked. ‘Fine,’ 
was his answer, ‘that is, all except a nar- 
row strip next to the road where I sowed 
southern seed instead of the hardy, 
northern grown variety like I used on the 
remainder of the field.’ At any rate, an 
abrupt change from bare ground to a 
splendid field of alfalfa was found when 
we walked across the field,” Leaming con- 
cluded. ‘Whether it was caused by the 
moon or the seed, I will leave for the other 
fellow to say, but I have a rather definite 
opinion.” —R. R. T., Mo. 


DOLLARS FROM WASTE PRODUCE 


One Iowa farmer, trying to make 
everything salable on the farm add to the 
year’s net gain, employed the services of 
a middleman and found the plan most 
worthy of trial. 

“T had always hated to see the wasted 
produce on a farm,” he said in explanation 
of his method of getting returns from 
surplus garden truck and fallen fruit 
“‘vet I knew the peddling of all I ha 
would not pay for the time consumed. I 
had for some time held the mistaken 
idea that the middleman was not a neces- 
sity; that direct-to-you methods with the 
profit all in one pocket was the only way 
to sell. Yet here I found myself with four 
or five bushels of apples under the trees, 
or a bushel of tomatoes more than we 
could use, or the ground under the nut 
trees in the fall covered with butternuts 
or walnuts. 

“How could I turn these extra food 
products into dollars and cents at a gain 
to me. The whole family studied on the 
idea. One member listed all the things 
that yearly had gone to waste on our farm; 
the list included a number of surprises. 
When I saw that daughter had ‘‘pussy 
willows” on the list I laughed and said: 
“Oh, we can’t sell the leaves off the trees 
or the weeds in the field.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure, Daddy,” she an- 
swered. “I saw a lady buy a bunch of 
pussy willows from the florist in town and 
she paid fifty cents for them. And in an 
art department I saw another lady having 
arranged in a tall fancy basket a bunch 
of painted and gilded weed blossoms. So 
keep pussy willows and weeds on the list.” 

“Now we knew that not a member of 
the family could be spared to make the 
rounds of stores or homes with these odds 
and ends from the farm, so the question 
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was how could we dis 
profit. It was the oldest son, who was 
attending High School, who figured out 
the middleman problem for us.’ 

“There is Jeff Thomas, who is a hustler 
at selling papers or dling bills,” ex- 
plained Tom. “He is earning his way 
thru school doing all kinds of odd jobs. 
I'll talk our problem over with him.” 

“The result was that Jeff took on our 
surplus supply problem for a worthwhile 
commission. ach morning when Tom 
took the milk to town he Teft whatever 
there was of salable produce at Jeff’s back 
door. Jeff kept tab on what to expect by 
using the telephone in our farm home. 
Some days we had nothing at all to sell 
while other days there would be a goodly 
variety of things. Jeff made a canvass of 
the apartment houses in his locality and 
told of the produce he would handle. He 
made worthwhile prices so that it would 
pay the housewife to trade with him and 
e always sold cut. Whatever profit it 
made for us was clear gain as the stuff 
was our surplus odds and ends, just the 
things that yearly go to waste on thousands 
of farms because it does not pay the 
farmer to handie such small amounts 
himself. 

“When I tell you that the credit side 
of our farm ledger this year showed $18 
on p willow sales alone perhaps you 
will ize why I am now a middleman 
booster and why I believe you may have 
some things on your farm that you are 
not getting returns from. Why that willow 
patch had been on our creek edge for 
generations and I can safely say that no 
one ever thought of ns a return from 
it. But town people li 


of them to any 


ike pussy willow 
bouquets and it seems to be only a need 
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and with no additional field labor costs. 

In addition to the two sections of drag 
harrows Mr. Grove has hitched one section 
of a cultipacker to the right of the plow, 
in a position so it packs the three furrow 
slices that were turned over and harrowed 
twice the previous round. The cultipacker 

acks the soil, thus eliminating air spaces. 
t leaves a firm, slightly ridged seed-bed 
ready to receive Fen. corn. 

The ground is plowed, harrowed twice 
and cultipacked as fast as a team and 
two-row planter can plant the corn. Thus 
two men, one team of horses and a tractor 
outfit plows, prepares and plants ten acres 
of corn daily. tinder the old method to 
do the same amount of work in the same 
time it would require four or five men and 
12 to 16 horses.—D. E. D., Iowa. 


PLOWING UNDER CLOVER FOR 
WHEAT 


Two years ago last spring we read an 
article on rebuilding land with sweet 
clover. We were very much interested in 
the idea, and as a result we drilled a 
twenty-five. acre field to white sweet 
clover. This field had been “wheated 
out” as we call it out heré, and had not 
been paying its way for some time. We 

scarified seed and got an excellent 
stand, and by the first of July it was about 
fifteen inches high. 

As we had plenty of good pasture for 
the stock and had all the alfalfa we needed 
and could put up for feed, we were at a 
loss to know just what to do with this 
field of clover. More as an experiment 
than anything else, we decided to plow 
the clover under, and prepare the field 
for fall wheat to see just what clover 














Grove demonstrates his outfit to a neighbor 


of getting the pussy willows to them to 
make them have a cash value. 

“Our total sales for the year that came 
to us thru a town boy middleman were 
$128; a sizeable enough figure to interest 
any man in the plan.”—M. C. R., lowa. 


FROM STUBBLE TO SEED-BED 


Production costs are cut to a minimum 
on the farm of R. D. Grove in southern 
Minnesota. One of his many labor-saving 
methods is the plowing and preparation 
of the seed-bed, all in one operation. 

A tractor is required to pull the outfit, 
and behind the tractor is a three gang, 
14-inch bottom plow cutting a well formed 
furrow slice about seven inches deep. 
Hitched behind the plow are two sections 
of drag harrow which break all clods and 
crumbles the upturned surface to a fine 
consistency when the ground works 
easiest. 

A good harrowing, such as Mr. Grove 
gives it, is worth two to four times as much 
as the ordinary harrowing done a day or 
so after the furrows have been turned. 
Very little effort is required to crumble 
the clods at the time they are first turned 
over with the plow. The result is a fine 
seed-bed prepared with minimum power 


would do to the land in such a short time- 
The plowing was done in the first week 
of July. The clover was turned under to a 
depth of about six inches. A few days 
later we went over the field with a disc 
harrow and then nothing else was done 
until the wheat was drilled in the fall. 

The wheat yield was raised from five 
bushels to twenty, and the prospects are 
good for another equally large crop this 
year. 

The results of this experiment were even 
more than successful and we have a sixty- 
acre field which we are going to handle in 
the same way again this year.—A. J. W., 
Kans. 


Training the Police Dog, by Kollet. 
This is a paper bound book of 50 pages, 
giving in detail the method of training 
a police dog. A real help for those in- 
terested in this class of dog. Price $1. 
Judy Co. 


A first class, well-made concrete well 
curb and platform help to keep the sup- 
ply of drinking water pure. Use a 1:2:3 
mixture ; in other words, one part cement, 
two parts sand, and three parts pebbles 
or crushed rock. 
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- for Economical ——| 


Before you buy 


your next automobile- 


Be guided by the experience of 
over two million owners who have 
discovered that it is possible to 


obtain in a Chevrolet all of the 


advantages of a truly modern gear- 
shiftautomobile at the lowest cost. 
And if you consider what you get 
for the price you pay, you too, will 
learn that a Chevrolet is your 
most economical purchase. 


The comforts and conveniences 
of modern motoring are based on 
many features developed by en- 
gineering progress during the past 
12 years—all of which are a part 
of Chevrolet design and need not 
be purchased at extra cost. 


The price you pay for a Chevro- 
let enables you to enjoy the supe- 
rior flexibility of a modern 3-speed 
transmission— 

—the superior efficiency of a 
powerful, valve-in-head motor— 


—the comfort and road stability 
of long, resilient, semi-elliptic 
springs — 

—the smooth, light action of 
Chevrolet’s dry-plate disc-clutch— 


—the safety and handling ease 
of a semi-reversible steering gear— 


—the beauty and lasting quali- 
ties of genuine Duco finishes ‘in 
attractive colors— 


—and on all closed models, the 
superior riding qualities of full 
balloon tires. 


Thousands of owners have 
proved that it is most economical 
in gasoline and oil; and that Chev- 
rolet quality construction assures 
very low maintenance costs and 
small depreciation. 


If youhave never driven the Im- 
proved Chevrolet and tested its 
amazing operation—so smooth— 
so powerful—if you have never 
gone over its scores of quality fea- 
tures, such as are found on the 
highest-priced cars; if you have 
never learned why Chevrolet is 
the largest builder of gear shift 
cars in the world— 


—now is the time to see the 
nearest Chevrolet dealer. Get a 
demonstration from him before 
you buy any low-priced car. 


Deal in facts and figures! Find 
outthedelivered price! Investigate 
the time-financing charges! Know 
what it actually costs you to be- 
come the owner of a car that is 
equipped as you want your car 
equipped— 

—and you will agree with over 
two million owners who say, 
“Chevrolet costs less to own and 
to operate.” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


so Smooth - so Powerful 
a: 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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A MISSOURI SOIL PROGRAM 


[NX a number of counties in Missouri, 
the lime tonnage runs up into the thou- 


sands. Vernon county, for instance, will 
use more than 2,000 tons; Livingston 
and Calaway counties have pooled orders 
for over 1,000 tons each to ‘sweeten’ 
their soil for alfalfa and clover. 

The Missouri soil program provides for 
a permanent and profitable rotation. It 
pays the farmer as he goes. Starting with 
wheat or oats the rotation runs as follows: 

First year, wheat, with application of 
200 pounds acid phosphate and 1 to 3 tons 
of lime per acre. A seeding of alfalfa or 
clover during winter or spring. Second 
year, legume hay. Third year, legume hay 
or seed crop. Fourth year, corn. 

Reports from various sections indicate 
that fully two-thirds of the farms need 
lime before clover or alfalfa can be grown 
successfully. In most instances an appli- 
cation of a phosphate fertilizer is needed 
to give the necessary “‘punch” for the 
young legume plants to survive the ex- 
treme conditions dealt by the weather 
man. ‘Lime and phosphate take the 
gamble out of getting stands,” say farmers 
who have been “betting” without the 
lime and phosphate “hunch.” 

W. G. Richards, a Carroll county 
farmer, tried for a number of years to 
get a stand of alfalfa. Finally he used 
both lime and phosphate. 

“I thought I could surely get alfalfa 
to grow if I prepared the seedbed proper- 
ly,” Richards says “and I literally wasted 
many dollars’ worth of seed before I 
tried lime and phosphate.” 

“T put two and a half tons of lime and 
200 pounds of acid phosphate per acre. 
This gave me one of the best and thriftiest 
stands of alfalfa in Carroll county. The 
first cutting this year made nearly one 
and a half tons to the acre. I figure the 
first crop more than paid for the fertilizer 
and lime. This stand ought to last five 
or six years, when I expect to plow it up 
and raise a big crop of corn. 

“It’s possible that we can get stands 
without lime and phosphate but we are 
not sure of it.’ 

Ed Jameson is another Missouri farmer 
who believes in lime. He has used 700 
tons to cure his fields from a serious case 
of biliousness. His land wouldn’t grow 
clover until the acidity was neutralized by 
the application of lime. 

Jameson used on the average about two 
tons to the acre. This made ible 
thrifty stands of both red and sweet 
clover. 

“Where I plowed under my clover,” 
Mr. Jameson reported, ‘‘the corn looks 
like it will yield 65 to 75 bushels per acre; 
on the same kind of land that did not 
have the clover the corn will not make 30 
bushels.” 

Out in Ray county, Josiah Beery is 
known as a red clover enthusiast. ‘You 
simply have to raise clover to keep the 
soil producing profitably,’ Beery says. 
“The trouble of late years is to get a 
stand. I think I have a system now that 
will work. I use acid phosphate or bone- 
meal on my wheat, then sow my clover 
seed in the spring. I have a sample of 
this kind of seeding on my farm right now. 
Where the phosphate was added I have 
a fourth more wheat and a good stand of 
clover. On the untreated patch the clover 
is spotted, less than a third of a stand.” 

Additional evidence of the value of lime 
for clover is found on the W. C. Graves 
farm in Callaway county. 

Graves tried for years to get a stand 
of clover. In most cases the clover came 
up all right but died out before he could 
get a hay crop. Graves needed the clover 
in his rotation. But he had almost given 
up in despair when he decided to use lime. 
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Last year he applied one and three- 
——- tons to each acre. This cost five 
ollars. The crop this year will yield con- 
servatively one and one-fourth tons of 
~ per acre. 

Ir. Graves left a small piece of this 
field where he did not use any lime. Here 
the clover died out and there is nothing 
there but tickle grass. ~ He figures he got 
twenty dollars’ worth of hay for an in- 
vestment of five dollars. 

The big thing in this state soil program 
is to get the legumes to grow. Hundreds 
of farmers have literally thrown away 
thousands of dollars worth of clover and 
alfalfa seed. Their attempts to get stands 
have been fruitless. Now the evidence of 
thrifty stands following the use of lime 
and phosphate is rapidly changing Mis- 
souri’s system of farming. I use the word 
rapidly advisedly—knowing that farm 
practices as a rule change slowly. But the 
need of legumes has caused farmers in 
this state to grasp lime and phosphate to 
balance their farm operations.—B. R., Mo. 


HOW WE GOT ALFALFA 


I am sending you a picture of us put- 
ting up alfalfa hay on my farm June 
26th. This is the first cutting as it was 
sowed last year, July 20th. We grew a 
crop of sweet clover on the ground the 

ear before we seeded it to alfalfa, to 
innoculate the ground. The sweet clover 
was plowed down in the spring to a 
depth of eight inches, then we worked it 
once a week with a spring-tooth harrow 
to keep the pigeon grass and weeds 
down. Then on about the fifteenth of 
July we limed the field, using one ton 
per acre, which was enough for the con- 
dition of our soil. 

In liming we used the manure spreader. 
We put a layer of straw manure in the 
spreader first and then spread a thin 
layer of lime over it. The straw manure 
was to give the beater a chance to spread 
the lime. After we had the field covered 
this way, we worked it up good with the 
spring-tooth harrow, but did not drag it 
till we had it seeded. We sowed Grimm 
alfalfa at the rate of twelve pounds to 
the acre, using a wheelbarrow grass 
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and let it cure in the windrow for 
while, then put it in haycocks and let 
stand about two days before hauling 
in to the barn. We got a yield of abou: 
1% tons per acre off the first cutting. 

After we had the field cleared of ha 
we went on again with the spring-toot 
harrow and cultivated it, going bo 
lengthwise and crosswise, and now thy 
alfalfa is coming thicker than ever. 
am planning on putting in another fie! 
of it this ele mar Foltz. 


START A GAS WAR ON ANTS 

It doesn’t take more than a jiffy to put 
the ant clear out of Lusiness if the right 
method is employed. The ants can b: 
easily controlled by means of a good shar; 
attack with poisonous gas, provided the) 
are in their nests and can be trapped 
there. Punch a hole four to six inche: 
deep in the center of the nest with a broon 
handle or pointed stick and pour into the 
hole a tablespoonful of carbon bisulfid 
filling the hole immediately with earth 
If there is a large area infested with ants 

unch these holes a foot apart over the in- 

ested area, place a tablespoonful of the 
carbon bisulfid liquid in each hole and 
quickly cover each hole as it is doped 

One thing should be watched. Carbon 
bisulfid is highly inflammable and must 
not be handled near flame or sparks. Do 
not breathe the fumes either, for they are 
poisonous. 

Another chemical which has been rec- 
ommended for the same purpose is 
sodium cyanide. Dissolve one ounce of 
the sodium cyanide in two parts of water, 
and use the solution as directed above for 
the carbon bisulfid. By all means, use 
caution in handling this because it is ex- 
tremely poisonous, tho its strength is 
gradually reduced in a few days. 

‘Speaking of ants always brings to mind 
the hordes that. came up into the._house ons 
summer and simply overran the cupboards 
and pantry. If you are troubled in this 
way try tartar emetic mixed with ten parts 
sugar and dissolved in one hundred parts 
water. Place in saucers or shallow dishes 
where the ants congregate. There is a 
chemical called sodium fluoride which wil! 














Putting up alfalfa on the farm of Henry Foltz, Minnesota. 


seeder and set it to sow six pounds per 
acre, and then went both ways, that is, 
lengthways and crossways, thus giving it 
a perfectly even seeding. Then we put 
the field drag to work and dragged it till 
we had a good fine garden-like mulch. 

After the first rain that came it didn’t 
take long before the alfalfa was coming 
fine. We didn’t pasture nor cut it that 
fall, but it sure looked tempting when 
the other pasture had dried off. 

The main thing is to get a good cover- 
ing of young plants before it freezes up 
in the fall so as to hold the snow and 
the frost in the spring. The time I cut 
the alfalfa for hay was just as some of 
the first- blossoms began to dry off. We 
raked it in, windrowed with a side de- 
livery rake when it had started to wilt 


control many kinds of ants tho not all 
according to people who have used it. This 
is a powder which is scattered and dusted 
into cracks and runways the ants use. 
Any of the chemicals we have spoken about 
can be had from your local druggist and 
he can give you the necessary precautions 
in handling them. 

Pr: . ° . 

Finally, if you prefer something abso- 
lutely wjthout any possibly disagreeable 
chemicals to use in your cupboard or 
refrigerator, remember the old-fashioned 
sponge trap. Simply soak small sponges 
in sweetened water and place them where 
ants can be destroyed by dropping the 
sponges into hot water. It takes persis- 
tence to clear ants out by means of the 
hot water treatment but persistence has 
done it for a great many people. 














ity on Cereals, 

mixed wheats until, in 1904, he disc 

the famous Marquis Wheat. 

The illustration shows Mr. Saunders at work 
the Experimental Canada. 





Setting New Quality Standards 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. .. HruPiiuwlend, 


It was initiative and earnest research which 
led Charles E. Saund. f th 








to persevere in the selection o 
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Just as the careful selection of grains, through a long period 
of time means better wheat for the farmer, so experience 
and scientific study of Firestone engineers leads to constant 
improvement in the quality of tires. 


A fine example of development based on careful tests and 
observations is the Firestone process of Gum-Dipping which 
thoroughly insulates and impregnates every fiber of every 
cord with rubber. This makes every Gum-Dipped Balloon 
stronger and more flexible—fully prepared for the extra strain 
on this type of tire. 


This exclusive method, perfected after long research and 
study, enables Firestone Balloons to deliver a surprising degree 
of mileage with safety and comfort. Now at the beginning of 
fall and winter driving with rainy, slippery roads ahead, that 
make travel uncertain, it is especially necessary that your 
car have the non-skid protection of this equipment. See the 
nearest Firestone Dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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RADIO TEACHES MUSIC 

HE value of radio in making the general 

public musical is not appreciated as 
yet. The air is full of the best music and 
the very fact that the best stations are 
fast leaving the jazz type and giving us 
real music on nearly all programs shows 
that the public is appreciating it. 

One of the large stations in a recent 
letter stated that people were coming to 
realize that much that had been offered 
as music was hardly more than rhythm. 
Colleges and several of the general sia- 
tions are giving programs of the highest 
class of music and giving the hearers 
enough of the history and setting to make 
us appreciate it fully. This will instill a 
love for music in the young people, and 
bring up the children to be musical. Hear- 
ing music so fixes tone values that the 
child who cannot carry a tune is less com- 
mon than the child who can, and when 
I was teaching school years ago, I well 
remember how few among the pupils 
could sing or be made to keep in tune 
with any amount of drilling. Now you 
will hear children everywhere singing the 
songs they hear over radio with wonderful 
fidelity and often with more real expres- 
sion than many of the radio singers. Not 
only are the children helped but mothers 

fathers find their voices stronger and 
under better control. 

There is no doubt that radio helps 
those learning to play instruments fully 
as much. Hearing the violin played as I 
heard it played last evening by a member 
of the faculty of Kansas State University 
cannot fail to give inspiration and train 
the ear to know and recognize correct 
tone values. The number of school bands 
and orchestras and the high quality of 
their playing over radio must convince 
us that our young people are becoming 


more musical, and I believe that radio ; 


can claim much credit for it.—L. H. C., 


Kan. 
RADIO PAYS ITS WAY 


According to one farmer I met, one 

rogram alone may pay for a radio outfit 
Saman of the good advice that comes 
regarding farm methods. 

Chester Childs, one of the radio pioneers 
of Pottawattamie county, Iowa, says that 
if no other announcements than rot of 
the weather forecast were given, the 
radio would pay for itself immediately. 
The weather forecast is very valuable to 
him, living as he does within twenty-five 
miles of the Omaha livestock market. 

“T get the weather forecast in the daily 
newspaper,” explained Childs to me,’ but 
by the time that paper comes along the 
change in the weather is mght there also. 
So it doesn’t give me much chance to 
benefit from it. I have one of these barom- 
eters of a little man and woman who come 
out in case of stormy weather, but the 
trouble with this is that the man and 
woman do not act until the bad weather is 
forcing them to it. So they are not fore- 
casters at all. The radio is. You bet*l can 
profit by what the announcer says, and 
those weather forecasts are quite reliable.” 

If Childs’ radio tells him that there is a 
heavy storm over the west, enough to 
interfere with livestock shipments from 
that territory, that is just the time he will 
get into the market with any of his own 
finish. He can make it with motor trucks 
in short order, and, as a rule, the price is 
better. 

Of course, like all other stockmen living 
within truck distance of a main market, 
Childs listens closely for the next day’s 
estimate of receipts, and if the market 
looks strong with only a light run in pros- 
pect, he gets busy with his shipping. 

This farmer was one of the very first 
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in his part of the state to make use of 
radio. He erected towers for aerial sixty 
feet high, and they remain. His first set 
he built himself and got good satisfaction. 
He built another, and that has enabled him 
to hear European and South American 
stations along with stations nearer home. 
For benefit in a fimancial way Childs 
mentions weather forecasts and reports, 
livestock markets, grain markets and the 
like. He believes the radio gets important 
news to the farmer faster than the daily 
a can. For pure € entertainment in the 
ome there is nothing like the radio, he 
says, and he would have it for that above 
anything else. 


POULTRYMAN USES RADIO 
I met a poultryman who listened regu- 
larly for the weather forecasts, and then 
handled his poultry matters accordingly. 
This man was a renter. He was without 
much house room for the hens, so he used 
the ground outside for scratch litter. On 
the bright days the hens scratched there 
very happily. But let the news be broad- 
cast that a storm was coming in from the 
west, and the litter was piled up neatly 
against the side of the peas house, 
covered over with somethmg for protec- 
tion, and the hens were confined in their 
regular quarters. After the storm passed, 
area was of snow, if snow it 
happened to be, and then the straw was 
spread out again. The forecasts are very 
accurate, declared this poultryman.— 
G. R. H., Iowa. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN ALFALFA 
MAGIC 
Continued from page 5 
thing really wrong. A soil test revealed 
a lime requirement of two tons to the acre. 
Another field of similar soil type and char- 
acteristics was selected and seeded a year 
ago last fall as described previously. t 
summer he got 9,656 pounds to the acre 
from the five cuttings; May 20th, 2,795 











R. H. McCullough in his field of alfalfa 


pounds; June, 2,714 pounds; August, 

2,500 pounds, and Octeber 22nd, 1,647 
pounds. Two spots in the field were left 
untreated. These spots turned yellow 
after the first cutting and by the third 
cutting it was hard to find the alfalfa in 
the grass and weeds. 

Vernon county farmers have insisted 
for years that alfalfa would not grow on 
their upland soils tho it had been grown 
with indifferent success on the bottom 
lands. P. A. Gerard had accepted this 
conclusion as inevitable. But he is a dairy 
farmer and the desire for alfalfa was ever 
present. It finally led him to a discussion 
of the problem with County Agent 
J. A. Muster. Working together they tried 
it. A run down field that had long been 
cropped with corn was selected, not be- 
cause they were deliberately hunting for 
a hard place to grow alfalfa, but because 
it had good drainage. The soil was a 
brown sandy loam. 

The land was plowed and disced once. 
Then three tons of lime and 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre were applied 
and disced in. After an excellent seed 
bed had been prepared by repeated cul- 
tivation, 20 pounds of alfalfa seed were 
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sowed the early part of April, 1924. T) 
seed was inoculated with dirt from anoth; 
part of the county. Mr. Gerard had hy 
warned against spring seeding but 
enthusiastic to get started. A good st 
was secured and it grew off in fine sh: 
until weeds overtook it. For a time 
looked as tho the alfalfa would lose 
fight, but by repeatedly topping the we: 
with a mower, the alfalfa finally got t 
best of them. 

On May 18th, two days before the fi 
cutting, a number of neighbors gather 
at the field to hear the story of how alfal 
had been grown on this old, worn-o 
field. They found an excellent stand « 
alfalfa with a three-foot growth. 

A piece of bottom land that really did 
not need lime proved to be a Waterlo 
for Chas. Cooper, also of Vernon count) 
After making one failure Mr. Cooper 
decided that his trouble was lack of 
inoculation. But the inoculation apparent- 
ly did no good on the second trial. He had 
merely overlooked the lack of proper 
drain: 

When he transferred his operations to 
a well drained, upland field and applied 
the necessary ‘treatment, he got alfalfa. 
Immediately after harvesting an oat crop 
he plowed the field and disced in two tons 
to the acre of lime. By working the ground 
repeatedly he obtained a good seed bed, 
killed all weeds and grass, and conserved 
the moisture. The latter part of August 
250 pounds of acid phosphate per acre 
were broadcasted and 20 pounds of well 
inoculated, high-germinating Kansas geed 
sowed. Following the seeding the field 
was rolled with a double roller and lightly 
harrowed. The first two cuttings last 
summer made approximately three tons 
to the acre. 

These and numerous other Missouri 
farmers have found that the mystic art 
of growing alfalfa is easily explained and 
mastered when they get behind the scenes 
and see all the facts in the case. They are 
finding not only that alfalfa has a broader 
adaptation in the state than has been sup- 
posed, but that even on good alfalfa soils 
crop yields can be increased by proper 
treatment. 


A WAY TO KEEP SHEAF OATS 


Oats in the sheaf are a very desirable 
feed for all kinds of livestock but most 
farmers hesitate to place them in the barn 
because of the havoc wrought by rats and 
mice. However, A. J. Alsup, Greene 
county, Missouri, feeds sheaf oats every 
year and has a very small percentage of 
waste by varmints. 

Instead of cutting the oats with a mower 
and handling them as a hay crop, he cuts 
with a binder and stacks the sheaves in 
the hay mow in the same way as in stack- 
ing outside to turn water. With the 
bundles placed carefully so that there is 
little space between them and with the 
heads turned toward the center of the 
stack, rats and mice have little chance to 
get at the grain. 

Tossing the sheaves into the mow in a 
helter-skelter fashion as is usually done 
is an invitation to these varmints for they 
have easy access to the oats with plenty 
of hiding places. Alsup has used this plan 
for half a dozen years and says that the 
waste has not been more than one percent 
of the grain. “For sheep and growing 
cattle sheaf oats are a complete feed in 
themselves as well as making a good sup- 
plement to any other feed,” he said.— 
C. F., Mo. 


The clover leaf weevil which does con- 
siderable damage in April and May during 
backward seasons is largely controlled by 
natural enemies. It may be checked by 
spraying with arsenate of lead. Farmers 
bulletin 1484-F, The Clover Leaf Weevil 
and Its Control, may be obtained by 
writing the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
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HE correct grades of Gargoyle’ Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
NAMES OF | = 
PASSENGER : 5 : : 7 siz 
ae EISIEISIESIE 
AISIAILSIA |= a 
| ee? A |Arc | A jArc] A jAre A |A 
Cadiiec...;..... A jArc} A jAre.| A jAre] A A 
Chandler........ A jArc.| A |Arc} A jAre} A |Are 
Chevrolet. ..... Arc |Are jAre jAre jAre Are JAre |Arc 
Chrysler 4...... A jArc] A |Are ee | 
Chrysler6 ... A|AILA|AJAIA | 
Dodge Brothers .| A |Arc.| A jArc] A jArc]| A /Are 
SO A jArc} A‘jAre. A jAre} A jAre 
eae E;EVE;E;E E 
Franklin .|/ BB} BB} BB| BB| BB} BB/ BB BB 
Hudson A lArc A |Arc| A jArc] A Arc 
Hupmobile A |Are.| A jArc] A jArc]| A [Are 
Jewett | A jAre.| A jArc.} A jAre | A jArc 
Maxwell. |... | A Arc.) A |Arc} A [Are 
as A jArc.} A |Arc.jAre.jAre JAre./Arc 
Oakland.. A |Arc.| A Are] A jAre| A \ 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6) A |Arc.| A jArc.| A jArc} A |Are 
Overland........] A jArc.| A jAre} A jArc.) A jAre 
Packard 6...... A jArc.| A jArc} A| AJA! A 
Packard 8...... A |Ate.| A jArc.| A |Are A |Arc 
Paige..........-| A jAre.fAre.|Are.JArc./Are jAre jAre 
OD: vitew sale tb A-jAre.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A |Arc 
ae A jArc.} A |Are Are jAre [Are |Are 
Studebaker......] A jArc A jArc.| A jArc] A jArc.§ 
Velie... A jArc.] A jAre} A jArc] A jArc 
Willys-Knight 4..| B |Arc| B |Arc} B |Arc.| B Arc 
WillyseKnight 6.0} A jADC) A jALC po npcnmumbrnnnbe 





















Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide _ 
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Expect ‘wo things from your Ford lubrication. 
Smooth starting alone isn't enough. 


The smoother starting and stopping which follow 
the use of today’s Mobiloil “E” mn your Ford 
engine result from the ability of this oil to keep 
the transmission bands soft and pliable. The 
band surfaces do not become hardened and glazed. 
Thus jerky action in starting and stopping ended. 

Even more important: The life of the bands 
is greatly increased. Thus replacement cost is 
lowered—a very substantial saving. 


You should get the greatest obtainable freedom 
from carbon, too -- because -- 


Only such an oil will give you quiet operation, 
fullness of power, free valve action, clean spark 
plugs and general smooth running. 

To combine this freedom from carbon with 
freedom from glazed bands in Ford lubrica- 
tion has taken years of study on the part of the 
Mobiloil engineers and chemists. 

In this combined effect, we sincerely believe 
that the Mobiloil “E” of today stands alone. 


An economical demonstration 


It will cost you only a little over a dollar to fill 
your Ford crankcase with the new Mobiloil “E.” 
Any Mobiloil dealer will be glad to assist you in 
discovering for yourself the new smoothness of 
operation that follows the use of this unique 
lubricating oil in your Ford car. 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York, Division 
Offices: Chicago, Klansas City, Minneapolis 
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Their Storage Caves Pay for Themselves 


These Caves Were. Built by Home Labor 


By A. M. WETTACH 


in southeastern Iowa. L. D. Boyd has paid the cost of 

materials used in making his 10x14 foot cave with part 
of his fall crop of apples. S them made him $1 and $1.50 
a bushel over the price received for those marketed immediately 
from the orchard. 

Late in the summer, with the prospects of a good crop of 
Grimes and Jonathan, and a correspondingly tow price 
outlook, Mr. Boyd decided the best thing to do was 
to build a cave. He has between two and three 
acres of bearing trees, and a five-acre young 
orchard set out two years ago. A few of the 
trees yielded only about two bushels of 
apples but the average for the orchard 
was about 10 bushels. In a few years 
there would be more of a crop to take 
care of than the small local market 
could handle. The excavation was 
dug with teams hitched to a road 
plow and scrapers. The cave was 
to be 10x14 feet, and was to set 
back into a bank. As the dirt was 
scraped out it was spread in front 
making a road leading past the 
cave entrance. After the back of the 
foundation became too steep for 
horses to go up and down the rest of 
the dirt was out with picks and 
hauled out with a team and scraper. 
The excavation was dug with the inten- 
tion of extending the cave in a year or 
two so that it will be about 24 feet deep. 

No floor was put in. The walls were 
built of large hollow tile blocks a foot 
square and eight inches thick. These were 
built up on three sides to a height of eight 
feet. e front of the cave was a double wall 
made of scrap lumber. It is temporary 
and will be taken down when the cave 
is extended. A form was built for the 
concrete roof. A number of 2x4 inch 
strips supported the roof. The form was 
built with a tar-paper covering. All 
sorts of scrap iron was used for reinforcing. Long scale beams, 
sections of narrow guage tracks from an abandoned quarry, 
and odds and ends picked up around the neighborhood were 
interwoven for the roof support. The sand used in mixing the 
concrete was hauled from a neighboring creek bed. A 2x2 foot 
hole was left in the roof form for a brick chimney ventilator. 
The concrete was poured and smoothed so that it was about 
4 inches thick on the sides and slightly higher in the middle. 

The outlay of cash 
was $52 for the tile 


Tisew are at least two strong advocates for storage caves 









L. D. Boyd is showing a box of Jonathans 
kept in this cave over winter 


an oil stove were kept in the cave and the temperature kept 
around 38 degrees. The apples were put in the cave in good 
condition and they kept well. 

About 100 bushels of apples were put in the cave and 75 
bushels of these sold in February for $3 a bushel. In the fall 
the dealer who bought these offered from $1.50 to $2 for these 
same apples. The cave will hold about 500 bushels so all of 

picked apples will be stored this fall if the market 
situation justifies storage of the fruit. Altho pri- 

marily Lae age Soe apples, the cave =“ for a 

num other storage purposes. Potatoes, 
carrots and the like a When butch- 
ering time meat is cut up and 
packed = and these are placed in 
the cave. After the meat is cured this 
makes a nice cool place to keep it. In 
warm weather the cave will make a 
good place to keep the cans of cream 
until they can be taken to town. And 
there robably be other uses 
made of the cave to meet many 
emergencies. That it is certainly 2 
aying proposition has been Mr. 
yd’s experience. 

Lou Morgan of the same community 
has a cave which is smaller, and of a 
mo ee type. It is es Sascst 
and partly below ground and partly 
above. The foundation was du 
8x10x3%% feet deep. The four walls an 
the floor were made of concrete. The 
walls are 8 inches thick. The roof is of 
concrete and has a comb which is 18 
inches higher than the walls, which are 
7 feet high. The roof is reinforced with tire 
irons which were sawed thru and bent. A 


around the sides before the roof was 
put on. These were braces to rest the 
roof irons against. Thirty-two inch hog 
wire was stretched over the irons. The 
wooden form for the roof was the most 
difficult part of making the cave. A ca ter was hired for 
this work. The concrete was put on 4 inches thick. 

Steps were built leading down into the cave. A vestibule 
was built over these so that the two doors to the cave were 
added protection in all kinds of weather. 

The dirt which was dug out for the foundation was put over 
the roof. Other dirt was scraped up until the layer over the 
roof was 3 feet thick. Ventilation is supplied by a 4-imch tile 
which ts at the back 
end of the cave. It 





and the price of 
eight barrels of ce- 
ment. 

After the concrete 
roof was sufficiently 
dry about 18 inches 
of dirt was put over 
it. The brick venti- 
lator was built and 
a sash hinged to it so 
that the amount of 
air could be regu- 
lated easily. This 
shaft was usually 
kept stuffed with a 





sack of straw since 
there was enough 
ventilation from go- 
ing in and out of the 
cave several times 
each day. 

A false floor and 
sides were built away 
from the dirt floor 


and the walls. This 
was divided into several bins for the two kinds of apples. The 


apples were picked before the cave was ready so they were 
piled in the orchard and covered with a tarpaulin and straw. 
When they were brought to the cave they showed no signs of 


damage altho there had been several cold snaps. 

Most of the apples were piled in the bins, but some were 
stacked in boxes. Mr. Boyd prefers the latter method because 
the air can get around the apples much better. He intends to 
put a drain tile in the floor for ventilation. A thermometer and 





Lou Morgan has storage space for three hundred bushels of apples 
in this home-built cave 


ww has a hood to keep 
se out rain and snow. 
{ Mr. Morgan sa 
he would dig the 
foundation deeper 
if he had the cave to 
make over again, but 
its other features suit 
him. He has been 
using the cave for 
over three years. 
During the summer 
the cave mound is 
covered with vines 
from a number of 
grapes planted a- 
round the edge. 

The cave is built 
to hold between 200 
and 300 bushels of 
apples. Since the 
orchard is young the 
cave has never been 
filled to its capacity. 
Some of the apples 
are wrapped in paper and boxed. When they are unwrapped 
in spring or early summer they seem as firm and of as good 
flavor as when they are put in the cave in the autumn. 

Mr. Morgan raises celery and keeps it in the cave. Potatoes 
carrots, canned fruit and meat are all kept in the cave. A smal 
bin is built up off the floor in the rear. Several shelves are above 
- a ia not in the bin or on the shelf is in boxes or 

arrels. 


There may be frost on the roof but never on the produce. 











A TRIP TODAY, any day, to Paramount’s 
r Land of Make Believe and Entertain- 


ment, land of drama, life and laughter, land 
where everything comes true for a couple 
of hours at least. 


Before the day of better photoplays lots of 
people were all dressed up in their spare 
time and had no place to go. 


Paramount has changed all that, because 
there’s a Paramount Picture ready for you 
today at the nearest good theatre, or would 
be on your request. 


There you enjoy great entertainment sup- 
plied by the foremost stars, directors and 
dramatists that Paramount’s great resources 
and audience can attract. 


You thrill to such Paramount Pictures as 
Gloria Swanson in the Untamed Lady, 
Adolphe Menjou in the King on Main 
Street, Jack Holt in Zane Grey’s Light of 
Western Stars or Wild Horse Mesa. 


There are plenty of people driving as far 
as necessary now to see Paramount Pictures 
regularly. Today’s a good day to start. 


| PARAMOUNT WEI ot. Sth to Lith 
Nation u ide demon tra / tne yuality } 


| of Paramount Pictures 


———_ 


hem all week | 
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Grass 
Sea Horses 
Desert Gold 
Born to the West 
The Pony Express 
That Royle Girl 
Let’s Get Married 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
It’s the Old Army Game 
The Song and Dance Man 


Harold Lloyd in 
For Heaven’s Sake 





The Runaway 
«The Vanishing American 
Behind the Front 
That’s My Baby 
A Social Celebrity 
The New Klondike 
The Blind Goddess 
The Rainmaker 
The Wanderer 


Moana 
vrape at Lhe 7 * 
Py ‘ea 
* 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP, 
Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 
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its a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town/ 
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Your Teeth 


Avoid teeth discoloration 
and remove food particles by 
using WRIGLEY’S Chewing 
Sweets after every meal. 

Besides being a most economical 
and delicious sweetmeat — Wrigley’s 
is just the thing for tired, weary 
workers. Vim is restored, hope re- 


newed, and the whole day brightened 
by its cool refreshing taste. 


Wrigley’s aids digestion, soothes the throat 
—helps that dry, parched tongue. 


Sweetens the breath of smokers and 
makes the next smoke taste better. 


Long-lasting 
Low in cost 
Good for you : 


Comes to you fresh and full 
flavored, clean and wholesome 







in its sanitary wax-wrapped 


sealed package. 
G57 
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“THE GRAPE HARVEST 

The time for harvesting grapes wil 
depend on the use that is to be made of 
the fruit. There are three different stages 
of ripeness to be considered 

The first of the three is the jelly stage. 
Varieties such as Moore’s Early, Con- 
cord, and Worden should have all the 
berries in a bunch started to color before 
they are harvested even for jelly. 

If the crop is to be shipped, the grapes 
should be harvested soon after the latest 
of the berries in the bunches have turned 
purple. By this time they should hay 
developed their characteristic grap 
flavor. 

For home use or for the local market, 
it is desirable to allow the grapes to hang 
on the vines until the majority of th: 
berries in the bunch have commenced t; 
soften shghtly. Of course, there will still 
be a few which are very firm. However 
at this time the grapes in the bunch hav; 
their maximum sugar and aroma content 
and your customers are going to be most 
highly pleased with the quality of th. 
fruit which you are able to furnish them 

Naturally, the person who can get well 
harvested grapes that are well matured 
and of highest quality near at hand is 
much more fortunate than the one wh 
has to purchase shipped in grapes, and 
on the same basis the man who is abl: 
to furnish his customers grapes of th: 
highest quality is making permanent 
friends, and he is more fortunate than 
the man who has to ship his grapes, as a 
general rule. 


HOGS DESTROY APPLE MAGGOTS 


There is a very valuable use for hogs 
in the orchard at a certain season. It is 
never advisable to allow the hogs to 
make a pig pen out of the orchard, but 
hogs can be very useful indeed in pre- 
venting a good many of the insect pests 
from increasing as rapidly as they might 
otherwise. 

Turn the hogs into the orchard in the 
early fall or late summer to clean up all 
the fallen fruit, and you will find that 
they will help very materially in getting 
rid of apple maggots. 

You have noticed the work of apple 
maggots in all probability. These little 
pests burrow their way thru the flesh of 
the apples, forming winding tunnels, 
which are often just beneath the skin. 
At this season of the year the maggots 
are maturing im fallen apples in some 
localities. When the maggots become 
full grown they leave the apple and bur- 
row into the soil, where they remain over 
winter, then the following July they 
emerge as flies with banded wings. 

If hogs are allowed in the orchard to 
clean up the dropped fruit before the 
maggots mature, naturally large num- 
bers of the insects will be destroyed. If 
only enough hogs are turned in to clean 
up the fallen apples, or if the large herd 
of hogs are allowed to remain in the 
orchard only long enough to clean up 
such apples, they will not pack the soil, 
and the packing of the soil by larg: 
numbers of hogs is really the most seri- 
ous consequence that usually follows a 
practice of putting hogs in the orchard. 


MORE ABOUT SPREADERS 


From the results that have come to 
my observation in several experiments 
carried on here in the middle west, I 
have come to the opinion that spreaders 
certainly have a place in the control of 
insect pests. There is foliage and fruit 
on which it seems to be impossible to 
apply satisfactorily a coating of protec- 
tive spray materials without the use of 
a spreader such as glue, calcium caseinate 
or a soap of some sort. However, accord- 
ing to tests carried on by the entomolo- 
gists at the New York state experiment 
station, the various spreaders, when em- 
ployed in common spray mixtures used 
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when you plant one at this season, which 


against insect pests and diseases of | 
apples, fail to give any appreciable in- 
crease in the killing efficiency of those 
sprays. , ‘ : 
“No appreciable improvement in the | 
killing efficiency of common spray mix- 
res was derived from the incorporation 
such materials,” says the state ento- 
mologist with reference to the matter. | 
“Theoretical considerations suggest the | 
lesirability of adding calcium caseinate | 
the limesulfur and lead arsenate spray | 
s a means of avoiding cert: uin undesir- | 
able chemical reactions. The caseine | 
material also serves a very useful pur- 
pose in the preparation of such sprays | 
sulfur suspension and lubricating oil | 
ulsion.” 
"The New York station at Geneva has | 
published a report on the use of spreader | 
and this report also touches on many 
other kinds of work having to do with | 
the control of insect pests of fruit and 
vegetables and on numerous other activi- | 
ties of the station research workers. We | 
are informed that the report is available 
for free distribution to those interested. 


DON’T FORGET THE COVERCROP 


Extremely severe weather is a good 
test of the covercrop. In recent years 
such weather has been quite common, 
and some winters orchard wood has been 
severely injured all over the middle west, 
but the injury has been the least in 
those orchards that have been protected 
by covercrops. This is due largely to 
the fact that a covercrop matures the 
wood of trees by taking water out of the 
soil, thereby leaving less for the trees. 
But this is not the only value of the 
covercrops. As we have explained in 
these columns before, a covercrop in the 
orchard prevents erosion or washing dur- 
ing the winter and early spring, it saves 
plant food that otherwise might be lost 
th uring the winter, it checks the late 
growth of trees, and it protects the roots 
from injury during the winter. Also 
covercrops will be iad to add humus 
to the soil, and when legume cr are 
us sed, nitrogen also is added in addition 

) that which is removed from the soil. 

" The use of covercrops has been dis- 
cussed quite fully in recent issues, and 
further discussion is not necessary ‘here. 
However, if you have had difficulty in 
bringing the wood thru the winter in 
good sheyve and maintaining good 
amouuts of bearing wood in spite of rela- 
tively severe winters, it will pay you to 
get the covercrop in very quickly. Early 
August will be satisfactory thru most of 
the middle west, but use a covercrop, 


will come along very rapidly, as well as 
making a quick start. 


BERRIES AS A SIDELINE 


For the farmer who raises strawberries 
s a sideline, D. E. Strait, who resides 
near Hoberg, Mo., and who last year 
realized a net profit of $531 an acre on 
a one and a quarter acre patch, has but 
two rules for success. 

First: Do not set out a larger patch | 
than you can cultivate thoroly. 
Second: See that this thoro cultiv ation | 
Ss given. | 
Among suggestions given by Mr.| 
trait: For the new field, select non-sod | 
nd with a high humus content; fall | 
ow it and leave it in that condition | 
ntil spring. Prepare a good seed bed | 
id apply about 2 pounds of phos- | 
ite fertilizer per acre. Choose the | 
nts carefully, taking them from a one- | 
ir-old bed and being sure that they 
» firm. Set these plants as early as/| 
ssible, then cultivate during the spring | 
1 summer, - mulch in the early 


nter—V. C. C., Mo. 





J 





Cultivate and clean up the ground | 
ere vegetables have matured. 
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ow~—— “One feels that his work amounts 

_. to something when he plows 
Pd \, fifteen acres a day.” 

un st ih 1% WILLIAM LUTz, 

( Vy \ a Burley, Idaho 
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The: wastes of the 
3-Plow Tractor 


The giant of the old fairy tale had seven-league 
boots with which he performed great deeds. William 
Lutz has a 3-plow McCormick-Deering Tractor. 
On its seat he does wonderful things to his 
farm. He handles all his old operations faster and 
easier and reaches out for more acres and more 
opportunities for money making. Mr. Lutz’s letter 
goes on to say: “I never knew what real farming 
was until I got my 15-30 McCormick - Deering 
tractor. I like this wonderful tractor better every 
day. I don’t see how I ever got along without it.” 


Thousands of farmers are getting a new thrill and a new 
profit out of power farming with a 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering. They are finding more leisure in farming and put- 
ting more life into their lives. 

The fall months are ahead, and that used to mean weeks 
of snail-like work behind the plow. While other work suffered, 
plowing took its toll of man labor and costly time. Don’t let it 
be that way this fall. Emancipate yourself with the 15-30 
McCormick-Deering like Lutz of Idaho and Fred Klett of 
Dubuque, Ia., Louis Mott, Jr., St. Olaf, Ia., Fred Eisele, No. 
Branch, N. J., John Adams, Columbus, Neb., Ralph Naf- 
ziger, Hopedale, Ill., and A. H. Beebee, Logan, Ia. Write and 
ask some of these men what they think of the 15-30 McCor- 
mick-Deering. They are delighted with this 3-plow tractor 
and so are thousands of other 15-30 owners. 


You will plow from 10 to 15 acres a day with the McCor- 
mick-Deering, for the 3-plow tractor gives you control over 
far more power than the 2-plow outfit—power for plowing 
and then for the long list of belt jobs. Now comes the time 
for threshing, silo filling, shredding, baling, sawing, grinding, 
etc., etc. For all belt and drawbar operations McCormick- 
Deering tractors are perfectly equipped. 


Let the world-standard quality tractor help you to 
better, more profitable farming. Visit the dealer and 
get fully acquainted with the McCormick- Deering. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 
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“Ghe next 50 years belong to 
the South, just as the last be- 
longed'to the West. In dustrially 
and agriculturally th e South is 
entering a wonderful era of 
growth and. prosperity. The 
farmer who invests his money 
and efforts in Southern farm 
lands today will reap as great a 
profit as the pioneer tothe West 
' did 40 years ago. 


For an average price of $40 an acre 

you can secure land that will produce 

two and more crops yearly, with a 

crop value up to $100 an acre and 
more, in the 


District of SouthGeorgia 
Cotton, corn, oats; peanuts, 
peaches, pecans, melons, hay, 
potatoes, fruit and truck—38 
cash crops—are successfully 
raised in this prosperous sec- 
tion. None of the rigors of a 
Northern winter. Cattle graze 
on permanent. pastures the year 
round. Average January tem- 
perature 50°: 


Not only is farming more profitable, 
but life more enjoyable here, Splendid 
roads, excellent schools, congenial 
neighbors. Outdoor reereation from 
January to December. 


Write for this booklet 
“250 Growing Days a Yéar™, 
that will tell you bow you can 

live-better and farm better 
in theAlbany District 








ANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
110 Pine St., Albany, Georgia 


Please send me your free book on farm opportunities 
in the cAlbany District of South Georgia. 


Name 


Town. 
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State 








QUALITY COUNTS IN VEGETABLES 


We all know that an “— is at its 
best’ at a certain season. It must not 
be-too green, it must.not be too ripe. It 
is less generally known that garden truck 
also has the best flavor when it has been 
harvested at exactly the right time. 

For example, string beans should be 
pulled before they get too ripe to break 
with a snap. Remember that there is a 
new crop, ready every two or three days, 
that should be kept picked, or the beans 
will start to ripen and your plants stop 
producing the young, tender, desirable 
beans. 

Most varieties of beets are just about 
right for harvest when they are about 
two inches in diameter. Radishes must 
be harvested every few days or you will 
find they are becoming pithy. Peas in 
particular must be harvested when they 
are tender and small. They soon grow 
past their best flavor. 

Another thing about most all the vege- 
tables, and this goes especially for peas, 
sweet corn and beans: Just as soon as 
possible after the crop is harvested it 
should be gottem into the pot. Even the 
delay of a few hours will take away 
something of the flavor of the sweet corn 
and peas. Remember this point when 
you are canning any of these crops for 
it is important when it comes to getting 
quality into the winter store of canned 


Always gather leaf crops like lettuce, 
spinach, kale, etc., early in the morning 
when the piant cells are filled with water 
and covered’ with dew. At that time they 
are fresh, crisp, and tender. Later in the 
day they wilt and lose that fresh, crisp 
tenderness that makes the difference be- 
tween the fresh green vegetables from 
the garden and those bought om the city 
market stalls, 


INSURING THE SAFETY OF BANK 
DEPOSITS 


Continued from-page 7 


it has been quite a burden the last. six 
years: Without question it has been a 
wonderful thing so far-as:95 percent of the 
people of the state are concerned.”’ 

“We feel that the desirable features of 
this guarantee law have been shown: in 
the past few years in that there has been 
a confidence: promoted among, the depesi- 
tors so that the national and state banks 
have been benefited thereby. We have 
experienced no bank runs: on the state 
banks of this state for a number of years.” 
—L. E. Mehimann, assistant cashier, 
Platte Valley State Bank, North Platte. 

“While the assessments made to main- 
tain the guarantee find have been very 
heavy at times, we feel that: it has 
vented many banks from being, closed iy 
runs. All classes of depositors have felt 
secure and have left their fundsin Nebras- 
ka banks. This feeling, in. my opinion, 
has helped the national as muclias 
the state banks.’—J. F. MeDermett, 
cashier, Greely State Bank. 

J. J. Novak of the Saline State Bank 
says, “The lic- has not paid:any atten- 
tion to the fact that. banks were failing all 
around us. The people had'implicit con- 
fidence in the guarantee fund law and kept 
on doing their-banking business. If it were 
not for that there would have been many 
more banks go under if deposits had been 
withdrawn.” 

“Tts desirable features: outweigh its 
undesirable features. It is sound in prin- 
ciple and has worked admirably in prac- 
tice. It is here to stay and the people 
would not remotely consider’ its repeal. 
In faet, there-has*been no serious attem 
since the adoption of the law to repeal it, 
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Champion X 


exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60° 


SERVICE 


The service rendered by 
Ford cars and trucks 
and. Fordson Tractors is 
well’ matched by the 
service of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs, 
which: have been stand- 
ard Eord equipment for 
15 years. Dependable 
Champions render bet- 
ter service for a longer 
time but to insure con- 
tinued: maximum power 
and speed in Ford en- 
gines: be sure that you 
install a full set of 
Champions at least once 
a year. 


All Champion Spark Plugs are 


of two-piece, gas-tight con- 
ith sillimanite in- 


stationary engine. 


CHAMPION 





































certainly no attempts whatever for a de- 
cade.’—W. A; Crossland, cashier, State 
Bank of Laurel. 

“T am the largest contributor to the 
guarantee fund in Nebraska outside of 
Lincoln and Omaha,” says Dan 
Stephens, president of Fremont State 
sank, and two other institutions having 
resources of $17,000,000. ‘Therefore, it 
is costing me a great deal of money. 
cheerfully pay it, I gladly pay it, because 
I want the peace of mind that can only 
come to a man who is controlling large 
resources and who is responsible to the 
people who have their deposits in this in- 
stitution for their safe return to them.” 

‘This bank has deposits from five differ- 
ent states. People who go from here to 
other places have their money here, know- 
ing it to be absolutely safe, and knowing 
it will not be in the places to which they 
go. The only ones in this state against 
the law are the national bankers and there 
seems to be regular lying propaganda go- 
ing on in the banking journals against 
the law.”—R. G. Arkborde, cashier, 
Bloomington State Bank. 

I could continue these testimonies from 
bankers operating under the Nebraska 
bank ooers guarantee law to fill columns 
but without adding any strength to the 
argument in favor of insuring the deposi- 
tors against loss. Any of the state banks 
operating under the law could change to 
the national system if desired. The su- 
preme court validated the law in 1911. 
That year eleven state banks changed to 
nationals. Since th . three more have 
changed to national banks. Since 1911 
forty-six national banks have changed 
to state banks, and over twenty applica- 
tions from national banks for state char- 
ters are now on file in the banking de- 
partment. 

Under the amended law enone» in 
Nebraska has been put on a very high 
plane. This is as it should be. Those-who 
object that the strong carry the risks of 
the weak do not need look far to find ex- 
amples of this in every phase of life. The 
churches contribute to missions so the 
strong can support the weak. The tax 
payers support r farms, orphanages, 
schools for the defectives, fire departments, 
police departments, schools, libraries; 
every form of insurance takes into con- 
sideration the losses caused by the care- 
less ones, the hazardous neighbors who 
have little to lose but whose fire may 
destroy much other property. It is part 
of civilization to help ca the weak. 
Bankers do this generously in every way 
without complaint, therefore, it comes 
with poor grace for any to complain that 
mutual insurance which comes from their 
pockets alone is out of the ordinary and 
in unreasonable demand of the depositors. 

The bankers of Nebraska were not 
spending sleepless nights and horrible 
days during the months when other 
bankers stared possible failure in the face. 
The same insurance that makes the de- 
positors safe makes the bankers free from 
worry. When bankers see this in its true 
light, I believe that they will a that 
nutual insurance to secure depositors 
igainst loss is better business than throw- 
ng a scare into the banking public every 
time a bank fails. Depositors are getting 
suspicious that receiverships are not to 
their advantage. Under the Nebraska 
law the cost of receiverships has been 
greatly reduced, the time shortened and 
the depositors paid in full. The Com- 
mission acts as its own receiver which re- 
duces costs of receiverships at least a 
quarter million dollars a year. 

In the next and concluding article I 
vill quote the essentials of the Nebraska 
iw as amended to date. It is a fund of 

seful information for every banker and 
very depositor, The law itself answers 
| objections raised by those who are 

ntent to let things stand as they are, 
nsafe for depositors and a_ horrible 

ghtmare for the bankers. 
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**In regard to our two Kohler units, one of 1500 watts and one of 2000 watts, I 
wish to state our complete satisfaction. We use every sort of electric device with 
them, even to an electric refrigerator, with the greatest success. To our minds, 
the Kohler Automatic is the best lighting system there is, not only in the 
simplicity of its care and operation, but in its ability for real hard service.’ 
(Signed) Mrs. Paul C. Raborg, The Diamond Ranche, Chugwater, Wyo. 





OOD light to work by light- 

ens the daily work-load. 

And Kohler Electricity means 
good light —light just as bril- 
liant, ready, steady, and depend- 
able as city electricity. And it 
means powerful power. When 
you have a Kohler Automatic 
Electric Plant, elec- 
tricity will pump the 
water foryou,run the 
cream separator, 
sharpen the tools, 
and dothe farmwife’s 
washing and ironing. 
You probably know 
of the Kohler Auto- 
matic as the modern, 
advanced machine 
which eliminates the 
usual storage batteries; generates 
standard 110-volt current; oper- 





Kohler Automatic 
ses. Model D c 
watt; 110-volt, D.C. sold 


ates regulation lamps and appli- 
ances; delivers its current, 
full-powered, direct from the 
generator; and operates auto- 
matically, through the medium 
of an automobile-type starting 
battery. 

But these facts, important 
though they are, can 
not convey to you a 
realization of the 
quality of the service 
which Kohier Auto- 
matics are giving. For 
that you must mail 
the coupon below. 

There is a Kohler 
Automatic model — 
moderate in price; 
on convenient 
terms—tomeet the needsof your 
farm. Mail the coupon today. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. - Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


ATLANTA, GAs «o0e+000++ +84 North Prror Street 


BOSTON, MASS......-- 445 C Street, South Boston 
CHICAGO,ILL. ..- 0+ eee reeeees Tribune Tower 
DETROIT, MICH.....-.+-- . « «BS Parsons Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS....-. 1317-1319 Texas Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . .337 N. Penngiwania Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO.....-- 1113 Wsandotte Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.......- 1100 Santa Fe Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.....-+- 1100 Nicollet Ave. 


KOHLER oFKOHLER 


NEW YORK, N. Y.oe-eoeeees 20 West 46th Streat 
NORFOLK, VA... «+6 esseeeees 508 Granby Street 
OMAHA, NEB. ............-1907 Farnam Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .1603-1619 North 32nd Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA........- 401 Penn Avenue 
ST.LOUIS, MO.........524-526 Arcade Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF....... 544 2nd Street 
SEATTLE, WASH......-.-++- 123 Jackson Street 


LONDON, ENGLAND. . .216, Great Portland Street 


cAutomatic Electric Plants -u0 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis.—Please send me information about the Kohler Auto- 


matic Electric Plant. 


Name 
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SHORT CUTS. IN: CANNING 


PEARL WILHELM and Marion Carrier 

are from Faulk county, 
South Dakota. y have worked out 
many short cuts that save time-and labor. 
Here is what they recommend: 1. Use 
trays: 2. Arrange: your: work. 3; Have a 
plan. 4. Use tin-cans. 5. ——— 
cooker. 6. Forgrapes and small fruit use 
m pitcher to save handling. . 

For their club demonstratiom the girls 
chose tin canning. They first explained 














Pearl Wilhelm and Marion Carrier 


the operation of a tin can sealer and then 
told in detail how to prepare material for 
canning. Grapes, greens and a fried 
chicken were canned during the demon- 
stration. When canning greens, the 
various steps were as follows: 1. Wash 
cans. 2. Set table. 3. Gather and wash 
greens. 4. Blanch greens. 5. Put pressure 
cooker on the stove. 6. Chop greens. 
7. Rinse cans. 8. Fill cans. 9. Seal. 10. 
Process. 11. Cool. 

Flat sour, the girls explained, is more 
often found in glass than in tin cans. In 
either case it is caused by allowing green 
stuff to stand in a pile long enough to heat 
slightly. In canning be sure to heat quick- 
ly and to cool quickly. Use only fresh 
stuff. The material was packed into the 
cans well but not tightly. One-half tea- 
spoonful of salt was added for flavor. 
Greens were brought to within one-fourth 
inch of the top of the can and then boiling 
water was added until it came to the top 
of the greens. A knife was then moved 
around in the can to remove air bubbles. 

After processing in the pressure cooker 
according to directions, the cans were im- 
mediately plunged into cold water to 
stop cooking of the contents. Rapid cool- 
ing preserves flavor and helps to prevent 
flat sour. The name of the material can 
be written on the can with a wax crayon 
while the can is still hot, or regular labels 
can be obtained. 


HOW SUDAN CAME 


The recent death of Dr: C. V. Piper, 
Agrostologist of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, brings to mind one of the most 
amazing scientific exploits of modern 
times, a remarkable but little-known 
achievement that has added millions of 
dollars to the coffers of the American 
people. 

About a dozen years ago the venerable 
doctor was sitting in his office, cogitating 
seriously on the immense damage caused 
by Johnson grass and wondering how this 
heavy less could be checked: - He knew 
that Johnson grass would be excellent 


Conducted by KIRK. FOX 


for hay. or pasture if it could only be con- 
trol rand. it. is: for this: reasen 
that his.mind over to — 
hums, a group of forage plants: vy 
related to Johnson grass. He ‘to 
wonder if somewhere in the world thiere 
might not be a plant intermediate between 
Johnson grass: and.sorghum with: none of 
the faults ofthe former andiall the virtues 
of the latter: Whereupon he wrote out 
oie 6 
in mind—a: sort of an annual Johnson 
d sent this description to seien- 
tists all over the world with the request 
that if~found, a few seeds of this dream 
plant be sent to Washington for trial. 
Strange to relate, a small packet of 
seeds sent by the director of agriculture 
at Khartum in the Sudan of northern 
Africa yielded exactly the plant Dr. Piper 
had in mind. From that. single packet 
originated Sudan grass, an important 
part of the agriculture of the great plains 
and now worth upward of $10,000,000 a 
year to the nation.—A. A. H., Ind. 


THE BRIDGE YOU’LL NEVER CROSS 

It’s what you think that makes the world 
Seem sad or gay to you; 

Your mind may color all things gray 
Or make them radiant hue. 

Be glad today, be true and wise, 
Distinguish gold from dross ; 

Waste neither time nor thought about 
The bridge you'll never cross. 


There’s useful work for you to do, 
For hand and brain and heart; 
There’s urgent. human service, too, 
In which to take your part. 

Make every opportunity 
A worthwhile gain; not loss; 
The best is. yours, so do not fear 
The bridge you'll never cross. 


If life seems drab. and difficult, 
Just face it with a will; 

You do not have to work alone 
Since God is with you still. 

Press on with courage toward the goal, 
With Truth your shield emboss; 

Be strong, look up and just ignore 
The bridge youll never cross. 


—GRrENVILLE KEISER. 


I AM WORKING MY WAY 


I am a farm boy and have lived on the 
farm the most of my life. I find that it is 
difficult for boys and girls who live on 
the farm to attend school regularly as the 
city boy or girl, because they are com- 
pelled to stay out some time during the 
term in order to help with the farm work. 
But these few months absence should not 
be the cause of their absence the entire 
term. 

Being a farm boy myself, I have had 
to stay out the first few. months and’ take 
part in the farm work, but this: was no 
excuse for my absence from school the 
entire nine months of the year. [I was 
given a choice of either attending school 
those remaining months or working on 


the farm every day. I decided to»spend! 


the time in sehool. I continued my at- 
tendance until. I finished high school: 

All thru my high school career I would 
return home immediately after school 
hours and begin working at necessary 
jobs. 

After finishing high school I decided to 
attend some higher institution of learning. 
es ower gave me their consent pro- 
vi I would do all I could to help pay 
my expenses. Of course, I eseatents 

I entered the college about four months 
ago and have been working every oppor- 
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tunity available. I. have washed dishes, 
cleaned) floors, waited: tables; worked 
around an oil station, ete:, for my board 
and: room: IL am batching at nt and 
paying, the president of: the co for the 
use of a kitchen: and: bedroom. by helping 
sweep the college building twice each 
week:—E. Hi, Okla. 


AN AMBITIOUS: BOOSTER 


Elizabeth Green, Hamilton county, 
Qhio, wanted to do club work but there 


was nO oO} zed group near her. Not 
patna. ar this, she secured permission 
from the county committee to carry on the 
work by herself. It was a food club in 
which she enlisted. In order to fulfill the 
requirements as nearly as possible, she 
called herself the Lone Canner. 

With a set purpose to carry out all the 
rules and regulations in the county and 
state club work, she prepared an exhibit 
for the county fair and sent her notebook 
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Elizabeth Green and her club 


filled out neatly to the county agent’s 
office. Her exhibit won first at the county 
fair and secured for her a trip to the state 
short course for boys and girls. This was 
in the year 1923. 

The next year Elizabeth had better 
success in interesting other girls to join 
with her in organizing a standard club. 
She: got five of them together and per- 
suaded her mother to"act as leader. This 
year the name Lone Canner was changed 
to Hopeful Six. A demonstration team 
was sent to the county fair and very 
naturally Elizabeth won a place on this 
team. When the decision of the judges 
was’ announced, it was found that the 
team from the Hopeful Six had won the 
championship. This won for each mem- 
ber a trip to the short course, making a 
second: trip for Elizabeth. 

By the spring of 1925 the boys of the 
community had become interested to 
the extent that they were organized into 
a club. Two of Elizabeth’s brothers 
joined and a younger one is eagerly wait- 
ing until he shall become ten years of 
age in order that he may join the poultry 
club. This year another girl joined the 
Hopeful Six and by so doing caused the 
name to change to Hopeful Seven. Each 
year every girl in the club finished all the 
work required. 

Thus by enthusiasm and the work of 
one girl who was determined to do club 
work, there was organized a splendid 
group of: girls in club work and another 
splendid group of boys, rivaling the success 
of the girls. “‘But for Elizabeth we would 
not yet have any club work,” is what the 
~ a of the community say.—H. E. M., 
nd. 












Your orders are shipped in24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. Your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to Ward's. 


D W — Larger—and more 

Complete! Greater Values 

—and Lower Prices—bring- 

ing you larger savings than 

ever before. So important is 

this big Fall. and Winter Catalogue to 

every American home, so necessary 

to economical buying—that we print 

this page merely to tell the advantages 

this boole will bring to you—and to say 
that one copy is to be yours free! 

If you had personally travelled to all 
the big markets of the world to do your 
buying, you could not have secured all 
the advantages that this book brings 
into your home. 

Because we have searched the mar- 
kets of the world for bargains, reliable 
goods that could be bought or manufac- 
tured im largest quantities at lower- 
than-market prices. 

Car load lots—yes, train loads, even 
entire outputs of factories have been 
bought. $60,000,000 in cash has been 
used im our buying for you, because 
cash buys cheaper than credit. 

Every known means has been em- 
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ployed to make this Catalogue bring 
you the utmost advantage. Merchan- 
dise knowledge, buying skill and experi- 
ence, and millions of ready cash, have 
been utilized in the world’s leading 
markets to make this Catalogue your 
best way to true economy. 

It shows everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm; almost every- 
thing a Man, Woman or Child wears or 
uses, and everything of standard qual- 
ity. For at Ward’s, regardless of how 
low prices may be, “we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.”’ 

Merely to have this Catalogue in 
your home is to see and to know all that 
modern merchandising can produce. It 
is a price guide ti.at tells you always the 
right price, the lowest price om goods of 
reliable quality. 

This big, complete Catalogue is of- 
fered to you Free.. Fill in the coupon 
below.. You may as well share in the 
savings it offers. You may as well 
share in the millions of dollars this 
book will save in millions of American 
homes. 


omery Ward &Co. 


Montgomer 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 








TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. 1H-92; 

Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakiand,Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail thie coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Send For Free 
Building Books! 


200 to *2,000! 
Buy at Wholes ale P = sre, epecifications, Pip pees, 


Book of Barns—654 sizes and kinds 
Direct From Mill eae \ 
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| 4 Building Material Catalog —Every- % ‘is 
if. thing Pte lor building, remodeling or ¥ 9 


repairing at wholesale prices. 
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A remarkably 
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Let Us Give You Wholesale Prices 
on Your Home or Barn! 


Whether you are going to build a large, roomy farm home, a tenant’s 
house, a new barn or poultry house, find out how Gordon-Van Tine’s 
direct-from-mill prices will save for you! 

We cut out all in-between profits because we make our own doors, win- 
a dows, and other millwork and sell at factory prices. Over 200,000 customers 
Bes vouch for your satisfaction. Their big volume enables you to buy at 

a wholesale. Ask your neighbors. There are Gordon-Van Tine Homes in 
practically every county in America. aie od 


Build Faster at Less Cost by Ready-Cut iF 


Another saving —30% in labor and 18% in lumber waste. Heavy timbers and 
framing lumber are cut and fitted at mill. Saves costly hand-sawing. Every part 
numbered according to blue-print plan. No chance for mistakes—only one way 
to build it—the right way. You and a handy man can put up one of these build- 
ings. Strong, permanent construction. Hundreds of pleased customers put up 
their own buildings by the Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut method. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains fogtouss 
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Lumber Sash Bathroom and 

Shingles Roofing Plumbing 

Lath Screens Supplies 

Flooring Glass Furnaces 

Windows Mouldings W eed. etc. ri 
Doors Stairs Pai 


Send Us Your Bills to 
Figure, Too 
Send us your list of lumber and other 
materials for remodeling and repairing 
and we will give you free estimate at 
lowest wholesale prices. 











This house prov ides +s both air and 





Real bargain in a Gothic-roof Highest Quality Guars ut os i sunshine. Note roof windows— , 

y. : i 7c al =- Ss ou w az a’ e unusually fine lum- 
bers. > ng< 7 > por strong, se nae at ond ain anion pony of warm a ae and. good ‘ 
yu ‘It-up rafter roof. other sizes furnish. Many say the best that ever came VeNtilation oof of best slate- . 
in Book. Floor plans to suit. into their neighborhood. surfaced, fire-resistant roofing. ( 
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§ Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
795 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 
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USED HIS HEAD AND WORKED 


How an ambi- 
tious boy became 
a national cham- 
pion in judging 
dairy cattle was 
disclosed recently 
in an _ interview 
with Emery Bartle, 
senior student at 
South Dakota state 
college. Bartle 
holds the honor of 
being the best stu- 
dent livestock 


judge in the United 








tates and Canada 
as the result of his 
superior placing at the National Dairy 
Show last fall. 

“Work with cattle as much as possible,” 
Bartle advises boys who aspire to be 
national champion livestock judges. ‘Get 
a job on a dairy farm in the summer; 
milk eows while going to school, if no 
better job around cattle is possible. 
Above all, work hard; for hard work will 
be the real cause of all the success that 
comes.” 

Bartle came to college in the fall of 1922 
with only $50, a sum that is scarcely large 
enough to pay the cost of tuition and'neces- 
sary books, let alone room and board. 
He has made his entire way ever since 
and has accumulated eneugh money so 
that he does not have to work this year. 

Up at four o’clock every morning in the 
week doing janitor work and milking cows; 
attendin mere until noon; taking care 
of fires during the noon hour, often not 
having time for dinner; classes again in 
the afternoon; milking cows again in the 
evening until 7:30 o’clock; then sfudying 
until his candle burned out—this was 
Bartle’s regular schedule during his first 
two years at college. 

But such industry and ambition soon 
brought Bartle to the attention of Profes- 
sor Thomas M. Olson, head of the dai 
department with the result that e 
spent his third year at college im fitting 
and showing the college dairy herd at 
some of the big cattle shows. In 1924 he 
showed the college herd. In 1925, he 
again showed the cattle at the South Dako- 
ta state fair, then continued the rounds 
of the big dairy shows as a member of 
the state college dairy judging team, Fame 
came to him on this trip, for he was high 
man at the National Dairy Show, the 
best student livestock judge in the coun- 
try. 

‘Traveling to the big shows as the show- 
man of a dairy herd is the very best of 
experience,’ Bartle claims. “At such 
cattle fairs the student showman has the 
opportunity to see how professional 
judges _ the various animals, which 
is a real education. The top ten at the 
National show are usually the studen} 
judges who have had such experience.” 
Bartle’s ambition is to some day own & 
dairy farm, ‘“‘the best in the country.”— 
F. BE. P., S& D. 


BOYS MAKE MONEY ON STEERS 


Making a cash profit of $45 on each of 
the five calves that they fed for a year was 
not enough to satisfy the three Ljyungdahl 
brothers of Riley county, Kansas, beef 
club members, who worked under the 
direction of M. H. Coe, state club leader. 
[he money that these boys made came 
in handy, of course, but they take as much 
pride in the twenty-four ribbons that their 
five calves won as they do in the money re- 
ceived when the calves were sold. 

When sold the calves averagéd_ 1,075 
pounds and the average selling price was 
516.25 a hundred, not an especially good 
price for baby beeves, so that it was not 
market alone that determined their net 
profit. It took more than good feed and a 
good market to make this profit as well 
“8 to win the premiums. 





First the boys selected good stock, pure- 
bred calves that were capable of showing 
quality and good gains. Then they cared 
for their calves as well as they could and 
never neglected for a moment thinking 
ahead to that time when they would stand 
with their calves at some fair while the 
judge would go down the line inspecting 
them. 

But let one of the brothers tell his own 
story. This brother, Lester, is the state 
champion beef club member for Kansas 
and should be in a position to judge what 
pleasure as well as profit he got from his 
enterprise. Here is what he says: 

“I joined the ealf club last November 
because I thought it would be a practical 
experience: and good practice as well as 
some amusement. I think it is a fine thing 
and I think all boys ought to join. 

“The ealf I selected was an angus which 
I got from my father’s herd. I began feed- 














Lester Lgungdahl 


ing him. on the 17th of November. His 
weight at that time was 545. pounds. He 
was then ten and two-fifths months old. 
I fed him 15 pounds per day of eorm and 
cobmeal and some linseed oilmeal until 
May Ist. I then began a ration made up 
of 500 pounds of ground shelled. corn, 500 
pounds ground kafir, 100 peunds linseed 
oilmeal, and 100 pounds bran. I gave him 
15 peunds per day, tho I later increased it 
to 21 pounds. This was my first calf. He 
was named. Crestview Radio and he has 

















Philip Ljungdahl 


eaten 350 pounds of hay and now weighs 
1,100 pounds, a gained 555 pounds. 
He cost. me $49.05, altho I do not have to 
pay it until I have sold him. If he sells 
well, I shall enter the club again next year 
and if i do, you can be sure it will be with 
a purebred angus steer.’’—M. W. B., Kan. 


YOU MAY NEED ONE OF THESE 


An unusually good series of bulletins 
for club folks has been =~ by the 
Michigan agricultural college, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. They are well illustrated 
and packed with valuable information. 
A post card will bring you the bulletin in 
which you are interested. 

Handicraft Club Work, club bulletin 
Ne. II; Club Wi No. 5; Food Study 
Club Work, No. 15; Clothing Club Work, 
No. 9a; Canning Club Work, No. 10 and 
Dairy Club Work, No. 17. 
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the cause of 
most motoring 
troubles 


EARLY all car trouble 
comes from “not enough” 
of something. Not enough 
water, not enough oil, not 
enough gas, not enough grease. 
Not enough air cuts short 
the life of good tires. Own a 
Schrader Gauge and use it fre- 
quently. Use it not only when 
you know you need air, but 
when you wonder if you do. 
Schrader products are sold 
by more than 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 
Toronto Londen 


Chicago 
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NEBRASKA TESTS SHOW PROFITS 
ON HEIFERS 
HEIFERS constitute about one-half of 

the calf crop on our western ranges 
but only a aol percentage are retained 
for breeding pues These heifers cost 
just as much to produce as steers but 
there is not the feeder demand for them, 
and prices are usually from one dollar to 
two and one-half or three dollars per 
hundredweight below steer prices. Por 
calves this amounts to not more than 
two or three dollars per head but for year- 
lings or older heifers, the difference is 
often as much as sixteen dollars per head. 
This problem of the surplus heifers is a 
serious one in the ranch area. 

The Nebraska experiment station has, 
for the past four years, been feeding steer 
and heifer calves in an effort to find 
the differences, if any exist, in the beef 
making abilities of the two sexes. The 
results show an amazingly small amount 
of difference and point the way for wide 
awake feeders to profit by the present 
price conditions. The last two years, 
older heifers have been added to the trials 
and they are found to compare with steers 
of their own age just as heifer calves do 
with steer calves. 

The following figures, however, leave 
little doubt as to the folly of rangemen 
holding surplus heifers past the calf stage. 
Two-year-old steers for the 1925-1926 
Nebraska trials cost $66.19 per head and 
the heifers $49.65 and the yearlings 
$50.87 and $36,65 respectively. mpare 
this sacrifice on the part of the breeder 
with $31.04 and $28.41 for steer and heifer 
calves bred on the same ranch and from 
the same cow herd. 

The feeder’s side of the story is the 
same, because at the end of 150 days the 
calves show almost as much actual margin 
over purchase price as do the two-year- 
olds and in the language of percentages, 
an advantage of 48 ti. e., two-year- 
olds had increased in value $42.94 on an 
initial value of $49.65 while calves had 
changed from an original value of $28.41 
to $66.65 per head—an increase of $38.24 
per head. It should be remarked that this 
increase in value over a price was 
in every case greater for heifers than for 
similar steers at the 150-day period. 

Packer representatives will tell you 
that female carcasses are wastier, carry 
more internal fat and surface fat than do 
steers, and that all female carcasses 
weighing over 500 pounds must be sold 
as cow beef. These they give as the rea- 
sons for the price discriminations against 
heavy heifers. Calves finished before 15 
months of age, however, cut just as nice 
carcasses as the steers and sell for prac- 
tically the same figure. It is thus seen 
that in heifers more markedly than in 
steers, we are in an age of ‘“‘finished baby 
beef” not simply finished beef. 

Four years results in comparing steer 
and heifer calves at the Nebraska station, 
over periods from 150 to 250 days, are 
presented in this table: 


FOUR YEAR AVERAGE 
STEERS vs. HEIFERS 


Steers Heifers 
Average daily gain...... 2.19 lbs. 2.02 lbs. 
Corn fed per cwt. of gain. 526.00 545.00 
Alfalfa fed per ewt. of gain 242.00 266 .00 
Cost per cwt. calves..... $ 7.59 $ 6.43 
Appraised value......... 9.36 8.99 
Margin over cost........ 1.77 2.56 


It was found that the steers made al- 
most one-fifth of a pound more gain 
day, and as they were doing it on less 
feed, the gain was made considerabl 
cheaper. This difference, in about this 
proportion, has also shown up in the older 
cattle, and is the perfectly normal thing 
to expect. Heifers are sexually whole, 
while steers are castrates, and the cas- 
trate always continues to grow long after 
the whole one has ceased body enlarge- 
ment and is fattening. In addition to 
this, the female normally stops growth 
sooner than the male. 

Agreeing with this explanation, where 
spayed and open heifers of the same age 
were fed, spayed heifers were slightly 
slower to finish than open heifers. This 
also explains the packers’ statement that 
heifers are wastier than steers, because 
after the same length feeding period they 
are more highly finished. Naturally, there 
is more outside fat. British graziers have 
long taken cognizance of these facts, and 
in England cows and heifers are preferred 
because they will take on a higher finish 
during the grazing period. 

The past year, Professor Loeffel slaugh- 
tered heifers each 25 days beginning with 
the 100th day. He found the calves at 
the end of 150 days on a full feed of corn 
and alfalfa carrying all the finish our west- 
ern market wants. Steers were still a 
little bare of fleshing but the fitifers were 
prime. This earlier finish, meaning a finish 
with less corn, and the cheaper purchase 
ae for heifers, opens a real field for the 
oan who has studied the present mar- 

et. 

When these calves went into the feed- 
lots at Lincoln, the steers cost $1.16 per 
hundredweight more than heifers, but 
at the end of five months there was only 
34 cents between the hundredweight 
values. In fact, the last two years steers 
and heifers have been valued the same at 
this time. 

To make very clear just what this differ- 
ence in margins means to the feeder, let 
us suppose two neighbors buy 50 calves 
each. One bought only steers and the 
other all heifers, and we will take the 
1925-26 Nebraska experimental figures 
as their experience. Each farmer handled 
his calves as cattle of that sex should be 
handled; the heifers being sold after 150 
days and the steers held for a 175-day 
feed. Their account books would show 
the following figures: 


50 steers—376 Ibs. at $8.25........... $1,552.00 
1,650 bu. corn at 70 cents............ 1,155.00 
25 tons of alfalfa at $15.............. 375.00 
Interest for 6 months at 6 percent..... 46.56 
NG ik sain tn oie 5% + 0 ware’ $3,128 .56 
Sold at $9—average 758 lbs....... $3,411.00 
EE ET EI pee er 282.44 

50 heifers—392 Ibs. at $7.25.......... $1,421.00 
1,411 bushels of corn at 70 cents...... 987 .70 
24.5 tons of alfalfa at $15............ 367 .50 
Interest for 5 months at 6 percent..... 71.03 
aR io. cwWiemieadns sh On $2,847 .23 
Sold at $8.75—average 772 lbs........ $3,377 .50 
PES <0 cd nce ccdost voy es sur teh 530.27 


It is not hard to see the advantage in a 
profit of $530.27 on a production cost 
of $2,800 as compared to a profit of 
$282.44 on a production cost of $3,100. 
Altho these figures are taken from the 
1925-26 experiment, they reflect the find- 
ings of the four years work. Leaving out 
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labor and depreciation charges, the heifers 
made an 18.6 percent profit while the 
steers made only 9 percent. So long as we 
have our present price spreads, here. 
surely, is an opportunity for the feeder 
inclined to figure.—W. H. Forsythe, Nebr. 


GETTING SHEEP ON FULL FEED 

“Getting sheep on full feed constitutes 
the greatest pitfall for inexperienced 
feeders, men who want to feed out a few 
lambs to see what they can do,” says 
C. O. Gillespie, Piatt county Hlinois. 
“When I ship in a bunch of lambs for 
fall feeding, I scatter a bushel or two of 
ear corn, about one ear to each ten lambs, 
in the bluegrass pasture where the lambs 
will have to see it. You'll notice that the 
lambs will walk over it for a week or two 
before their curiosity wins out. Then 
they’ll begin to nibble a few grains—and 
that’s just what you want.” 

According to Gillespie, who fed out 
900 Idaho lambs last fall, most sheep 
feeders make the mistake of getting their 
lambs on full feed too quickly. “Let them 
take their time,” he says. ‘The little 
that they eat will get them ready for 
more. At best, we all lose some at this 
time.” 

Other details of getting the best results 
include keeping plenty of fresh water be- 
fore the lambs at ‘all. times. Sheep are 
cleaner than pigs—they demand clean 
water according to Gillespie. They must 
have plenty of shelter in rainy weather 
or they will not do their best. 

Sheep have been fed regularly on the 
Gillespie farm for many years. ‘“Skeep 
feeding is something like drinking used 
to be—once you start it, it’s hard to quit. 
I’ve waited a dozen times but after thresh- 
ing, I always think a nice bunch of lambs 
would be good to turn into the stubble. 
Then I hike away to the markets.”— 
G. C. T., Ill. 


CANE AND CORN SILAGE COMBI- 
NATION 

After having difficulty in getting good 
silage from cane because of the excessive 
moisture in it which caused sour silage 
and bowel disorders with his cattle, A. J. 
Patterson, Lyon county, Kansas, tried 
a mixture of cane with well ripened corn 
in his silo. The result was so satisfactory 
that he now uses this combination every 
year for silage, using about an equal 
amount of each. By having the corn ma- 
tured more than is common when ensiling, 
Patterson claims that it contains more 
feeding value altho it does not make good 
silage when put in the silo alone. By mix- 
ing it with cane, the latter supplies enough 
moisture to make the silage an excellent 
feed. 

“IT would not recommend cane to take 
the place of corn as silage,”’ said Patterson, 
“except to make up this combination. 
On my farm I can grow a much bigger 
tonnage to the acre of cane than corn, 
and only ten acres or less is needed, so 
those who object to cane as a soil sapper 
should find little objection to my plan, 
especially when I work the cane into the 
regular crop rotation. My silage last year 
cost me around $3 a ton counting every- 
thing and that is the cheapest feed by far 
that I could put up.”—C. F., Mo. 
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Judged by 


these 3 standards 


No car at this price equals 





ERE isa remarkable new type 
H of car, different in perform- 
ance, comfort and ease of 
driving from anything you have ever known before. 


It is a complete new departure in automobile en- 
gineering... designed to meet present-day perform- 
ance requirements. 


Today’s modern car is designed for road speeds of 
from 40 to over 55 miles per hour. 


That’s why you can run the new-type Overland Six at 
high speed hour after hour without wear and tear on 
the motor. And why ordinary, bulky, old-fashioned 
cars quickly go-to ruin when pressed above 45. 


Today’s modern car has a full pressure-feed oiling 
system. 

That’s why the Overland Six will run mile after mile 
at top speed, without danger of the slightest friction. 
Each part operates smoothly in a bath of oil. 


Modern engineering has made possible a lower gravity 
center. The Overland Six fairly hugs the ground. 
Without side-sway, slipping or wandering ... it is al- 
ways under perfect safety control. 


The Overland Six is not an old-fashioned chassis, with 
a new-fashioned body, plus balloon tires to make it 
look up-to-date. It is a completely engineered har- 
monious integral unit... designed to meet the new 
American performance standards. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio - 


the Overland Six—today 
en 
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“— 
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This car has tremendous power-perform- 
ance-ability — ability never obtainable in 
any car of this size or price before. Full 40-brake 
horsepower is delivered in a straight line from its low 
swung engine through to the rear axle shaft. The 
result is a traffic ability that is positively amazing. 


It embodies the major advantages of 18 of Europe and 
America’s finest motor cars, plus many others our own 
engineering experts developed. 


The Overland Six will turn in a forty foot circle. Rear 
springs are underslung and 52 incheslong. 141 square 
inches of braking surface providean ample safety margin, 


It has more inside space. More cubic feet than the 
average car of this price. 


The seats are wider, the windows larger, the doors 
much broader. All features you’ll certainly appreciate 
when you inspect rival cars of this price. 


Get the utmost for your money. Ride in this car... 
test it in comparison to the value others offer. In fair- 
ness to yourself come in and see this remarkable auto- 
mobile; buy no car until you do. 


* k * * * 


OVERLAND SIX SEDAN 


s The new WILLYS FINANCE PLAN 

means less money down, smaller 

9 3 monthly payments; and the lowest 
credit-cost in the industry. 

All prices f.0.b. factory. We reserve the right to change prices 

and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Willys-Overland Crossley, Ltd., Stockport, England 


OVERLAND SIX 
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Joining the wires in a great trunk neroe between New York and Chicago 
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of a Nation 





THE magnitude of our pres- 
ent system of telephone 
communication was beyond 
the thoughts of men fifty 
years ago. While at that 
time Bell, the inventor, 
had a prophetic vision of 
places and houses and fac- 
tories connected by tele- 

hone, even he could not 

ave foreseen the Amer- 
ican city of skyscrapers 
with more telephones in one 
building than are to be 
found in many a foreign 
country. 


The massed multitudes 
of the modern city can no 
longer be served by wires 
strung in the air. We now 
have telephone cables no 


bigger than a man’s wrist, 
each containing 2400 
thread-like wires, carrying 
beneath the city streets 
their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance 
cables overhead and under- 
ground connect cities with 
one another by storm-proof 
conductors, now being ex- 
tended into a country-wide 
network. 


At the present time nine- 
tenths of the 45,000,000 
miles of telephone wire in 
the Bell System are in 
cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become 
more and more reliable 
with the extension of this 
cable construction. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL & 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 





Save-the- Horse 


Treatment 
guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin, 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone and 
shoulder, knee, ankle and hoof lameness. 





If it fails, your money 
will be refunded! 





Send for free book (96 pages, illustrated) and 


copy of guarantee-bond. Book contains the re- 

sults and discoveries of our 35 years experience 

in treating horses. All veterinary advice is free 
' 


any time! Write today! 

TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
336 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Sold by good stores almost everywhere. 
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BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Valuable horse book 
1-S free, Write for it today. 

Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
appeared. Horse goodas ever. Have used 
Absorbineforyearswithgreat success.’ 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG S. PAT. OFF 
















Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
A it Me _— cans nee rh for 

eaves or money back. $1.28 

Ca per can. Desiers or by mail, 

The Newton Remedy Co, 
Toledo, Chic. 
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VETERINARY 


Ail our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions wil: be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ssible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possibte. The remedies prescribed in these co}- 
umns are intended to be prepared by loca: drup 
gists. At the -same time our readers shouid 
consult our advertising cosumns, because in 
many cases reiiable remedies are advertised fu, 
troubles with which animals are affiicted, and on 
account of being scientificaily compounded the, 
will give ase good results as specifically com- 

unded medicines. Address all communica 
tions for this department to the *‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


CAUSES OF FISTULA 


It is bad enough when there is one hors: 
on the farm affected with fistula of th: 
withers or poll (poll evil) for treatment 
always difficult, disagreeable and oft 
disappointing. But when cases of the sor: 
crop up repeatedly, there surely is need 
of a careful investigation for the cause. 

On one large horse-breeding farm som: 
fifteen fine brood mares quickly becam: 
badly affected with fistula of the withers 
The owner anxiously looked for the caus: 
could not find it at first, but eventual]; 
discovered that bites from the stallion 
had, in every instance, induced th: 
disease. After that the stallion was muz- 
zled and that ended the trouble. 

On another farm poll evil kept affecting 
horses. The cause was, for a time, a 
mystery; but one day the owner happened 
to follow the work horses when they wer 
turned to pasture and noticed that on 
of them, when running and playing, 
struck its head a hard blow on a big burr- 
oak branch that stretched above the pat! 
by the field fence. Immediately he sawed 
off that branch and ended the cases. 

The rough, dirty, germ-carrying old 
collar is another unsuspected cause of 
fistula of the withers. It abrades and 
bruises the skin, swelling results and in- 
duces further rubbing until the skin 
becomes reddened, scratched and sore. 
Then the pus germs that happen to be on 
the collar infect the skin, pus forms and 
burrows and a fistulous abscess results. 

It is imperative that a collar fits 
properly and that it be kept clean and 
smooth to prevent the conditions men- 
tioned. Clean, smooth collar neck-pads 
may help. Better adjustment of hames 
and tugs, discarding of too limber wagon 
and implement poles and supporting of 
heavy harvester poles with special trucks, 
will also be in order when sore necks are 
prevalent and fistula threatens. 

Another avoidable cause of fistula and 
poll evil is allowing horses to roll, after 
work, on grass or ground where there are 
stones, stubs or stumps. The roll is a 
luxury that by all means should be al- 
lowed, but have it done on safe ground.— 
A. 8. A., Wis. 


Lump.on Teat.—I have a cow three years old 
which has a lump on one of her teats about th« 
size of an acorn, and one a little smaller. Th¢« 
lumps are hard, and they are near the lower por- 
tion of teat.—E. J. E., Minn. 

[f the lumps are warts and have narrow necks 
they will drop off in time if you ligate them tightly 
with fine cords tied with bow knots so they may 
be tightened now and then. When the growths ar 
removed apply tincture of iodine to the wounds 
If the growths are not of the nature of warts try 
the effect of tincture of iodine applied twice a week 

Sweeny.—I have a mule about seven years old 
which has lameness in left fore leg. It seems to be 
in the shoulder. Early in the spring he was lam« 
in the hip. I have been told that it was the sweeny 
I used turpentine and hot iron which only relieved 
him for a short time. Please advise me what to do 
for him.—J. T., Mo. 

The best treatment for wasting (atrophy) of the 
muscles of the shoulder, commonly called “sweeny”’ 
is to inject a solution of iodine deeply into the 
wasted muscles, at points an inch or two apart 
over the affected area. This should be done by a 
veterinarian, and may have to be repeated in three 
or four weeks. If you cannot employ a veterinariaD, 
clip the hair from the wasted part and apply 4 
blister several times, at intervals of one month, 
but do not blister the part in very hot weather. 
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FULL FEED THOSE PIGS 


Conditions this year warrant full feed- 
ing the pigs, according to the opinion of 
swine experts in Indiana, Illinois and 
South Dekota. John W. Schwab of Pur- 
due University, Indiana, cites the feed- 
ing trials conducted at that station dur- 
ing the last four summers. The average 
beginning weight of all pigs was 72 
pounds. In the lot where the pigs were 
fed corn alone, the average gain per 
head was only 52 pounds. Those pigs 
required an average of 11% bushels of 
corn to produce 100 pounds of gain and 
weighed an average of only 124 pounds 
at the end of a 90-day feeding period. 

Another lot was fed corn on clover 
pasture. The pigs gained 121 pounds 
per head and te 6% bushels of 
corn for 100 pounds of gain. Two other 
lots in this trial were fed corn, tankage 
and clover pasture and _ corn, soybeans, 


minerfls and pasture. The pigs in the! 


tankage lot gained 150 pounds per head 


and in the soybean and mineral lot 147 | 
pounds. ‘The final weights of these hogs | 


were 222 pounds and 219 pounds. 

W. E. Carroll, chief of swine hus- 
bandry at the University of Illinois, be- 
lieves the hardest question to solve is 
whether or not to feed a protein supple- 
ment in addition to pasture. He finds 
that one-fourth of a pound of tankage a 
head daily has increased the daily gain 
from 88 of a pound to 1.25 pounds a 
head. The pigs started the test at 49 
pounds and ran on rape pasture. One 
hundred pounds of tankage saved 415 
pounds of corn. With corn at 56 cents a 
bushel the tankage was worth $83 a ton. 
A mixture of half tankage and half lin- 
seed oilmeal is very good at present 
prices. If plenty of skimmilk is avail- 
able, no other protein supplement will 
be necessary on pasture. 

At the South Dakota agricultural col- 
lege, A. H. Kuhlman finds that pigs will 
make more rapid as well as more eco- 
nomical gains if tankage forms part of 
the ration. Experiments at the South 
Dakota station indicate that a small 
amount of tankage fed with a limited 
ration of corn on good alfalfa pasture 
shortened the feeding period, increased 
the uniformity in size and finish of the 
pigs and reduced the amount of corn re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of gain. 


KILL THE STOMACH WORMS 


Sheep — infested with stomach 
worms cannot thrifty and profitable. 
At the Ohio experiment station it is 
recommended that control be obtained 
by frequent change of pasture and by 
dosing. 

Dosing may consist of either copper 
sulfate or nicotine sulfate (Black Leaf 
40). Never use both treatments at the 
same time. The copper sulfate solution 
is made by dissolving two ounces of dark 
blue copper sulfate crystals in one gallon 
of water. The nicotine sulfate is pre- 
pared by adding two teaspoonfuls to one 
quart of water. 

Keep the sheep off feed for eighteen 
hours before and six hours after treat- 
ment. If possible, turn them on pasture 
not grazed by sheep for two months pre- 
vious. Give sheep weighing 50 to 60 
pounds one ounce of either solution, but 
never both. Sheep weighing 60 to 80 
pounds need one and one-half ounces, 
and all sheep over 100 pounds, three 
ounces. Dose with an oil can or syringe. 


Practical plans for hog houses adapted 
to several sections of the United States 
are to be found in farmers’ bulletin 1487-F 
just issued by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
rhe bulletin contains illustrations, floor 
plans and how to obtain proper ventila- 
tion and lighting. Ask the department 
for a copy, 
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STRENGTHEN THE 
WEAKEST LINKS 
in the Whole 
Year's Feeding 


pwr 
Operations yy 








During the late summer months when pastures become scanty 
or parched, a good concentrate ration should be provided to 
prevent a drop in milk flow and to keep the cows in 

good flesh. 


With Linseed Meal constituting a large portion 
of such ration you can easily avoid a summer 
slump and insure full fall milk production, 
without resorting to heavy barn feed- 
ing to force a “‘comeback.”’ 


Prominent Dairymen Say The Drop- 
ping Linseed Meal Would Mean 5% to 
8% Drop in Production 


F. H. McClellan & Son, Wellington, Ohio, 
write: “For several years past we have used 
Linseed Meal continually all through the 
year, feeling that we cannot feed our cows 
successfully without its use. By dropping 
it out, we feel we would lose, asan esti- 
mate, from 5% to 8% in production. 
Besides, our cattle would not keep in 
as good condition.” 
Worth $76 a Ton In Feeding Pigs On Pasture. 
In recent Wisconsin Station experiments, Linseed Meal 
proved worth $76 a ton when substituted for half the tank- 
age in the popular corn-and-tankage ration, for pigs on pasture. 
Get These Books Free. They’re written by successful ani well- 
known feeders. They will convince you of the real money-making 
opportunity in feeding Linseed Meal. Write our Dept. CC-8 for them. 
LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


1128, UNION TRUST BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











A COSTS LITTLE, EARNS MUCH 
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In the fields, on the uplands, 
in the marshes 


ARY and mighty fast on the get-a-way,; 

out of range in a flash, but snap off the 
safety as you swing, squeeze the trigger, and 
its “Fetch, boy, fetch.” 





Peters Metallic Cartridges 
are likewise regarded as 
the finest shooting loads 
that can be obtained. For 
small bore work ask for 
Peters .22 L. R. Tack- 
Hole,asuper-accurate .22 
used by marksmen all 
over the world. For small, 
fast moving game get 
Peters .25-20 and .32-20 
High Velocity Expanding 
Cartridges. For Big Game 
use Peters Protected Point 
Expanding Bullet in .30- 
06, .30-40, .270 Winches- 
ter, .250-3000, and .300 
Savage. Also Peters .25 
Re-nington, .25-35, .30- 
30’s with superior veloci- 
ty, and the new .30 Rem- 
ington and .30-30 M. C. 
Hollow Point Expanding 
Bullet. 


@®eters Shells are fast, snappy, game getting 
shells, without disturbing recoil. 


A correct charge of powder and shot loaded 
under uniform pressure means uniform shoot- 
ing. High quality of felt wadding controls the 
powder gas assuring full patterns at lightning 
speed. The water-tite bevel crimp keeps the 
shell dry and prevents jamming in wet weather. 


Use ®eters Shells this season and improve 
your shooting. There are four brands — ask 
your dealer about them. “High Velocity” for 
extreme long range, hard hitting; “Target” 
with steel reinforced head for superior results 
in the field and at the traps; and “‘Victor’”’ for 
a high quality smokeless shell at a lower price. 
Then there’s “Referee,” a clean shooting, 
Semi-Smokeless load at the price of black 
powder shells. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. A-32, 
Los Angeles 


ee 











Write us for ammunition 


information, Cincinnati 
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BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
9 period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
4 hundreds of thousands of owners. 
i Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
“Sj and every part subject to friction isconstantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 


% perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
f Y time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTOR CO. 










DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Send for free form “Evidence 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES OAKLAND 
of Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. LANCASTER 


KANSAS CITY 
PATENT and ALLWINE—Registered 


SHAW Garden Tractor 
Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, 


HAS NEW CUTTER BAR 

Mows Grasses, Weeds, Lawns. Also 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, runs belt Cir- 

machjnery. Basy andcheaptooper- ** culars 

ate. Twospeed gear, 2s H-P- Motor. Free | 427-Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 


GUAW MFG. CO., Dept, 8.F, Galesburg, Kans, 





| degrees. 
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PIG PANTS ARE EXPENSIVE 


The custom of allowing pigs to locate 
their own shade tree has been passed down 
for generations. Thirty years ago the plan 
worked fine and clumps of bushes and 


| groves of trees on all corners of the farm 
|served as picnic grounds for pigs. The 


range was extensive and a hundred pigs 
were not required to use the same two or 
three trees year after year as are a hundred 
pigs of today under our limited range 
system of raising hogs. 

Tree shade is fine so far as comfort is 
concerned but there are problems other 
than mere coolness to be considered. 
Foremost among these problems is sani- 
tation as it promotes the prevention of 
trouble from parasites and diseases. No 
more favorable place exists for round 
worm eggs and filth disease germs to ac- 
cumulate than in cool damp shady spots 
in lots which have been used year after 
year for hogs. 

Shade located where there is not a free 
circulation of air is undesirable when the 
thermometer registers eighty or ninety 
Keeping in mind the fact that 
not shade alone, but rather a combination 
of shade and ventilation is necessary for 
pigs on a hot day, many farmers are turn- 
ing to temporary structures which may be 
easily and cheaply built out in the open 
on safe territory. 

A shade that is giving excellent success 
is made by laying long poles or spliced 
2x4’s across an old flat boat or hayrack 
mounted on a wagon, after which brush 
and old hay are piled on top. This shade 
on wheels is fine and gives complete satis- 
faction because it can be hauled so readily 
and quickly to a new location. 

The value of any structure built to 
furnish summer protection depends to 
quite an extent upon the ease with which 
it can be moved to a new location. A 
permanent shade made by constructing 
a roof over posts set in the ground is fine 
for one season but at that time it should 
be moved and if it is not moved (and it 
generally is not) it is just as dangerous for 
young igs as the old plum thicket by the 

og wallow. 

Pigs do better when they are comfort- 
able. They cannot carry water jugs or 
wear straw hats. They suffer from heat 
more than do other domestic animals. 
Cheap, well-ventilated shade on clean 
ground will help reduce the cost of their 
“pants.” —M. B. Posson, Nebr. 


DEATH CAMAS 


A correspondent sent the bulbs and 
leaflets of a plant, with the request that 
information be furnished him as to 
whether it is harmful to sheep, cattle 
and horses. This pale green slender 
plant grows from six inches to a foot and 
a half high, and has a small coated bulb. 
The flower is yellowish, or yellow, and 
has a capsule with many seeds. 

The poisonous nature of these plants 
have long been known. The bulbs are 
apparently much more poisonous than 
the leaves, and this is especially true in 
the spring when food is scarce and ani- 
mals root out the bulbs. A large num- 
ber of people are killed annually by this 
death camas plant, where it occurs. This 
matter was thoroly investigated a num- 
ber of years ago by Chestnut & Wilcox. 
Cattle are also poisoned, and sheep, I 
think, less commonly. The plant has 
been investigated chemically, and they 
have found the same toxic substances as 
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in plants ‘related to it, like the bunch 
fiower, and hellebore. 

The first signs of poisoning are a cer- 
tain uneasiness and irregularity in the 
movements of the sheep. These irregu- 
larities rapidly become more and more 
pronounced, accompanied by incoordina- 
tion of the muscular movements, spasms 
and rapid breathing. Altho sheep are 
highly excited under the influence of 
Zygadenus poisoning, the cerebral symp- 
toms seldom constitute a condition of 
frenzy. It was readily observed that 
until a few minutes before death ewes 
were able to recognize their lambs, and 
indicate in other ways that they were 
not in any sense crazed. The later symp- 
toms were those of complete motor 
paralysis, combined with an exceedingly 
rapid and sharp breathing, and a fre- 
quent weak pulse. The duration of these 
different stages of poisoning varies to a 
considerable extent, and depends en- 
tirely upon the amount of death camas 
which the sheep had eaten—Dr. L. H. 
Pammel. 


HARVESTING CROPS WITH LIVE- 
STOCK 


Continued from page 11 


food from the feed that goes thru them. 
Nearly mature cattle, sheep or hogs sub- 
tract less than five percent of the plant 
foods that are given them in their feed. 
Pigs that are growing and fattening retain 
less than 15 percent of the nitrogen sup- 
plied to them in their feed. But if we add 
the little fertility that the animals retain 
to the much that we waste, the farm stands 
to be a big loser in a very few years. 

For instance, a 1,000-pound cow pro- 
duces $25.40 worth of manure a year, 
valuing nitrogen at 12 cents, phosphoric 
acid at 5 cents and potash at 6 cents a 
pound. Now if someone with a strong 
spine and a weak mind persists in hauling 
all of her feed up to the barn, then throws 
the solid manure out in a pile to leach and 
lets the liquid run thru a hole bored in the 
stable floor, the field that produced what 
the cow consumed lost $12.70 worth of 
plant food. Mark you this!. All plant food 
dissipated in this fashion must eventually 
be replaced from a sack! And laboriously 
put on, too. I am not afraid of anyone 
getting under me on that statement. 

And with reference to the fields, you 
say, ‘‘How render to that field the fertility 
that it produced?’’ Obviously, the easiest 
way is to feed directly on that field the 
crops that it produced. Straw is a good 
liquid manure absorbent to be sure but 
the soil does this better yet. 

To be blunt, many of us by our methods 
simply reduce ourselves to the roles of 
water boys and beasts of burden. In the 
first instance, we break our backs getting 
the crops up to the concentration points, 
the buildings. Then we spend ‘a lot of 
valuable time dishing it out in little dabs 
to animals that generally get too little 
exercise anyhow, and to complete the 
vicious and back-breaking trio, not to 
mention the plant food losses, the animals 
merely mix a lot of water with a little 
feed and we carry the water back to the 
field! Don’t do it, eh? 

On the average, manure is 80 percent 
water. To be specific, horse manure is 
78 percent water, cow manure is 86 per- 
cent water, pig manure is 87 percent water 
vhile sheep manure is but 68 percent water. 
We haul up one load of alfalfa hay, the 

nimals mix it with four loads of water 
nd we haul a lot of water out and a little 
lfalfa hay. Just how much of a water 
boy one is depends upon how much of 
these manures he persists in carrying 
back to the field when his livestock could 
lo it a lot better—and need the exercise. 


Plans for a colony hog house 6x8 feet 
ind 6 feet high in front are available from 
the South Dakota extension department, 

ookings. The cost of blueprints is 10 

nts. 
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Ignition 


for 


FORDS 


@ 





Your Ford seems to 
have new power—a 
new life—when the 
Bosch Type 600 
Ignition is installed. 
It takes the hills 
steadily with less 
need for low gear. 
There is a quicker 
get-away and “buck- 
ing” is eliminated. A 

reater economy in 
uel and oil follows 
when the Bosch 
Type 600 Ignition is 
fitted to your Ford. 
The Bosch dealer 
near youcan install it 
inafew minutes. The 
Bosch Type 600 
Ignition costs but 


g I 2.75 (slightly higher in Canada) 
AMERICAN BOSCH 
MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 4 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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CLOVER RIDGE FARM 
CLOVER RIDGE JERSEY FARM is 
well named. The farm is a veritable 
clover ridge and is the home of as good 
a herd of purebred Jerseys as you will 


find in many miles. It was not always so. 


The owners, George and Henry Zigel- 
hofer, have changed the farming ee 


from soil mining to a highly developed 
manufacturing plant. 

The grain an aa crops of the hillside 
fields are now refined by efficient dairy 


herd and an up-to-date farm creamery 
before leaving the farm in neat butter 
cartons. The carrying capacity of the 
farm has been doubled as a result of the 
new system. And last year 5,615 pounds 
of high quality butter were marketed 
at prices varying from seven to twelve 
cents higher than the local price. 

The Zigelb ofer farm is located in the 
Missouri Ozarks in Webster county. The 
land when cleared was not particularly 
fertile. Years of grain cropping had so 
depleted it that very scant crops were 
grown when the two brothers took over 
the management. They immediately saw 
the necessity of placing a good quality 
product on the market in such a way as 
to retain waste material to be returned 
to the soil. With but $600 to stock the 
place, the first purchase was a cow. 

“In all, we bought forty cows getting 
our start in the dairy business,” rge 
told me, “thru courtesy we might call 
them dairy cows tho most. of them were 
ord?aary serubs. Good cows. were searce 
and we had small capital with which to 
purchase stock.’ 

With this start. of serub cows on a poor 
farm the Zigelhofers have been making 
steady progress in a conservative, per- 
sistent way. Good bulls and care in se- 
lection soon built up an outstanding herd 
of grades, which has been gradually re- 
placed with purebreds until every dai 
animal on the farm now is registered. 
Eventually the production on the farm 
reached a point where it seemed advisable 
to give some attention to the marketing 
end of the business. It was then that the 
farm creamery was erected and a special 
market developed for the butter. Last 

ear their receipts were $3,760 divided as 
iiowa: for butter and buttermilk $2,725; 
for dairy stock $437; for hogs $400 and 
for chickens $200. 

A purebred bull, Captain Hugo, that 
had been shipped into that part of the 
country years ago, had a decided influence 
on the Zigelhofer farm. The one really 
good cow in the first forty purchased was 
sired by this old bull. Later, in the cow 
testing association one of her grand- 
daughters produced 443 pounds of butter- 
fat in a year. Two sons of Captain Hugo 
were used as herd sires. 

The cow testing association and a bull 
club also played an important part in 
developing the herd. The Zigelhofers were 
among the first in each of these organiza- 
tions and helped to get them started. 

“They were worth all the effort that 
was put into them,” George says. “The 
first four years in the testing association 
we increased the average of the herd from 
259 to 335 pounds of butterfat. Some cows 
were culled out and the others were 
handled in a different, way as a result of 
the tester’s work. Midget had been one of 
the favorites. On his first trip the tester 
picked her as an exceptionally good cow. 
But the record book condemned her at 
the end of the year.” 

The story of two other cows, Merry 
Maid and Butter Fly, is worth mention- 
ing. Both were good cows but the associa- 
tion made them better. Merry Maid 
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stepped from 364 pounds the first year 
to 443 pounds the next. Butter Fly’s 
record of 257 pounds the first year was 
increased by 82 pounds. 

“The production records led us to feed 
the cows as individuals,”’ George told me. 
“We found that some cows could handle 
more feed than others and also the milk 
sheets were an encouragement to coax 
every cow to do her best.” 

The four years record in the association 
is worth noting. The records were checked 
at the end of every six months, and never 
did they fail to show an increase over the 
previous period. 

One of the club bulls, Honoria’s Jap 
Owl, had an exceptionally marked in- 
fluence on the herd. His daughters, with- 
out exception, are better than their dams 
both in production and type. Some of 
them are giving more milk and making 
more butter with their first calves than 
their dams ever did. Honoria’s Jap Owl 
is a grandson of the Imported Jap and 
Spermfield Owl’s Eva. e present herd 


bull, sired by him out of a cow that is 
going at a 500-pound clip without any 








Part of the Zigelhofer herd 


pushing, has been a consistent winner at 
the Ozark Show. Asa senior calf he won 
the blue ribbon. The next two years he 
placed second and third, showing in his 
class against the grand champion. 
Cream is converted into butter on the 
farm. Calves, pigs and chickens convert 
the skimmilk into cash. Buttermilk is 
sold at 20 cents a gallon except in winter 
when there is very little demand for it. 
The Zigelhofers have not lost sight of 
the fact that the soil is the foundation of 
their business. A three-year rotation of 
corn, oats and clover has been worked 














Honoria’s Jap Owl 


out on the seventy acres that are under 
cultivation. Another thirty-acre field is 
in pasture while there are sixty-seven 
acres of timber on the farm. 

Very little fertility is sold off the place. 
The manure is conserved and returned 
to the fields. The clover crop once in three 
years has a double purpose. It supplies 
a leguminous roughage for the cows and 
helps to build up the soil. 

“Our next move, and it will be within 
a month or two, will be to install a milking 
machine,” Sova says. “The work has 
increased with the addition of the cream- 
ery until we have to use all the labor- 
saving machinery that we can. We e t 
i keep ns the herd too.” 

eynote of their success is progress.— 
R. R. T., Mo. 
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DEVELOPS CREAM MARKET 


One of the most outstanding problems 
Joe Pearce had to confront when he went 
into Cleveland county, Arkansas, as farm 
agent was the sale of butter in country 
stores. The country merchants were 
taking butter from their trade in exchange 
for groceries and dry goods. Many times 
the country merchant couldn’t get as 
much for the butter as he had paid for it. 
Furthermore, he wasn’t paying the farmer 
anything like the price of good butter. 
This method was a very outstanding and 
painful loss to the merchant, the farmer 
and the county at large. 

In Cleveland county, as in most other 
eounties where no cream is shipped or 
little milk is sold in the county, there was 
considerable surplus cream. This very 
apparently was due to the fact that a great 
many farmers were milking only once a 
day, half milking their cows, or feeding 
poorly because they had an oversupply 
of milk and butter with no market for 
the surplus. The price paid for this butter 
in the county was very low. Sometimes as 
low as 20 cents a pound when the Chicago 
market for butterfat was 42 to 46 cents. 
The country merchants didn’t want to 
discriminate among their customers’ but- 
ter, hence they paid a low price for all of 
it. 

Two or three farmers in the county were 
shipping their cream and getting a fair 
price for it. One woman was getting 
about $20 a month from her cows. They 
were not shipping regularly. When they 
could get a can of cream, they would ship 
it. However, they were making a little 
money from this haphazard way of doing 
business and paving the way’for other 
farmers to follow. In December of 1924, 
and January of 1925, there was about $50 
worth of cream shipped each month from 
the county. 

Early in January several of the business 
men of the county, with some of the farm- 
ers and the county agent, began work on 
a plan to ship cream from Cleveland 
county. From parts of the many methods 

roposed, they —— worked out a plan 
or the shipping of their cream. 
Needed a Good Plan 

With a good plan, most of the farmers 
wanting to ship their cream, and with the 
support of the Desinees men, Pearce began 
looking for the best and closest market. 
In the neighboring county there was a 
ag ng struggling for existence. Many 
of the farmers went to market and did 
their trading there. They decided to send 
their cream to it. This market so near 
home made it very convenient for most of 
the farmers to ship their cream which they 
were glad to do. 

After they found they could get a good 
market for their cream, Pearce began try- 
ing to get cream stations located in as 
many different communities as was pos- 
sible. Ten were finally located in the 
county. Cream was shipped from each 
station at least twice a week and others 
much more often. With ten cream stations 
in the county, it was much easier for most 
of the farmers to reach a station. Several 
agencies helped teach the best and easiest 
methods of caring for cream. As a result 
of this training, many of the farmers are 
now putting out a much higher grade 
product than they formerly did and they 
are getting more money. 

With better pastures, better care of 
the cows, more regularity in milking and 
better feeding, t amount of cream 
shipped from the county has been greatly 
increased. By better feeding of one cow 
on a demonstration test, $8. P. O’Neal 
increased her milk flow from two gallons 
per day to four gallons per day in less 
than two months time. Many other farm- 
ers greatly increased their production 
thru these methods. The cream industry 
was increased in ten months time from 
an output of $50 per month to $1,800 per 
month with a yearly output the first i 
of about $10,000.—Mrs. M. L. B., Ark. 
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Is there any real difference 


in gasoline? 


YES! au gasolines are different, and the 


difference is largely one of wetness and dryness. 


The Texas Company has announced a 
new and better gasoline. It is a dry gas. 
A dry gas gives each cylinder a better, 
more even mixture. A wet gas in the 


manifold floods some cylinders to feed 


the rest. 


This is the difference between the 
new Texaco and all other gasolines. 
Texaco Gasoline now vaporizes to a 
dry gas in the manifold “at a much 
lower temperature. 


Engineers have tried for years to 
produce such a gas on a commercial 
scale. The Texas Company’s engineers 


The Distillation Test proves it 


—by indicating the volatility; the low initial 
boiling point, balanced distillation range and 


low end point. 


The Detonation Indicator proves it 


—by verifying the smooth flow of power and 
anti-knock qualities of the new Texaco Gasoline. 






Your Engine proves it 


ance, 
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The Dynamometer proves it 


—by accurately measuring the gain in engine 
efficiency and the actual work-output delivered. 


—by its responsiveness, better hill work, re- 
duced upkeep and better all-around perform- 


have at last succeeded. 


You will notice the results imme- 
diately—the easier start, quicker pick- 
up, increased mileage and smoothness, 
and an entirely new freedom from car- 
bon troubles and fouled spark plugs. 
You will note with pleasure the im- 
proved operation and condition of your 
engine. 

Gasolines are\ different, and Texaco 
is far different. Stop at the first Texaco 
you see. Fill with Texaco Gaso- 

ine—and Texaco Motor Oil, clean, 
clear, golden, 
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GASOLINE. 


_ THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 
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A Message to the Man 
who needs a Separator 
7 : ana Wants the Best 




























: Compare an improved De Laval side-by- 
. sy side with any other. See it yourself; and 
ee — you es _ will — pone a —— 
tell you which one 1s ar the r de- 
a D e Laval pels and made, sure to. last longer, do bet- 
its ter work, and prove the better investment. 
joritv And if merely seeing does not eonvince you, 
Super a. uty ‘o a step further and try a De Laval side- 
‘ 1S y-side with any other. Not one buyer in a 
Evident hundred. ever does that and fails to choose 
the De Laval. Your De Laval Agent will 
gladly arrange a trial for you. 

Then after you have seen and tried the 
improved De Laval, after you have convinced 
yourself that it is better than any other, trade 
mm your old separator as part. yment on 
the new machine, which you cam buy on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself out of 
the savings it makes. 


If you do not know the name of your local De Laval 
Agent, write the nearest De Laval office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


Let it prove 
how much 
cream it will 
Save 






Trade 
in your old Wz." 
Separator as > : 
Partial 
Payment 









See Your 
De Laval Agent 









<= ., ARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


running gear, Other wagon parts. 

; Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 50 Elm Street, Quincy, ML 
? 


BEAN AND PEA 
THRESHER 


FoR 40 years the world’s standard! 
Threshes any variety of beans and peas 
thout splitting or 











HORSE 
AND 
TRACTOR 








J. L. OWENS CO. 
Superior St. 
eapolis, 


Specialization in fill- 
age tools only—for 
89 years—has pro- 
duced results you 
should Know about. 
GRAND DETOUR 


Pe ee O70) a 1 IC 
MACHINE CO INC 
ra 7.4. 1emee) BSelel- ane “~ v 


ESTABLISHEC ° 





BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily. _We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS. Dept, 2/6, 609 Division, CHICAGO 
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A COW TESTER TALKS 


I started my work as tester with the 
Nelson cow testing association in Douglas 
county, Minnesota, on November 7, 1923. 
I shall attempt in this article to give some 
of my experiences. I have found that 
regularity in feeding, milking and caring 
for cows is one of the requisites of success- 
ful dairying. I have also found that it is 
@ practice very commonly misused. 

I have found that variety in feeds will 
give much better profits, even tho the 
eost may be a little higher. It seems that 
cows will have a better appetite and be 
less likely to go off feed when fed a variety 
than when limited to one or two grains. 

The members of the association who 
practice individual feeding according to 
production get better returns for each 
dollar’s worth of feed. I found a few 
members who took a sack of feed of most 
any kind and dumped out a portion for 
each cow. Some days a cow may get ten 

unds of feed and the next day eight. 

veral of my members use a small, hand 
scoop to measure out the feed for each 
cow. A scoopful of feed can be weighed 
at intervals and the cows fed accordingly. 
A scoop for this purpose is very easy to 
make from a piece of heavy tin, a piece 
of board and a piece of fork handle. 

I have found that the r care and 
feeding of the calves and dairy heifers is 
also a cause of poor production in some 
herds. Young cattle kept in cold sheds 
or out of doors and fed only reughages 
cannot grow. and develop properly to make 
the best cows. Heifers that are bred to 
freshen too young will fail to reach proper 
size as aged cows. 

I have found that it pays to feed grain 
to high producing cows during the sum- 
mer months, even tho the pastures are 
abundant. Cows fed some grain during 
the summer months produce better during 
fly time and thru the season of short, dry 
pastures. The cows will also be in better 
condition for fall freshening. Cows in 
Wzood condition at the time of freshening 
will produce more and keep up better 
than cows that are thin in flesh. 

The keeping of too many cows seems 
to be a common fault with many dairy- 
men. A small herd well fed and cared for 
will invariably produce better returns 
and net profits than large herds cared for 
and fed in a haphazard way. The ten 
highest herds in the association averaged 
only twelve cows. 

rinking cups have proved to be a vi 
good investment in this association, both’ 
as labor savers and is a much better way 
of providing water for the cows. Dairy- 
men are, as a rule, quick to realize that 
large producing cows must have an abun- 
dance of drinking water and have it often, 
which they do not have when watered in 
a tank outside. 

During the first few months of testing 
about 35 percent of the eream separaters 
were skimming poorly, several of them 
losing $20 per month for their owners. 
This is another way that good profits 
may be lost if not checked regularly.— 
Marion Johnson, Minn. 


ARE THE HEIFERS GETTING THIN? 


‘Heifers that stop growing or that lese 
flesh now, waste feed. and interest on the 
money invested in them,” says W. J. 
Fraser at the University of Illinois. He 
further points out that summer is the 
time to put cheap growth on heifers. Too 
often, because of poor pastures, heifers 
make too slow gains or are stunted. 

Tests made by C. C. Hayden at the 
Ohio a station = 
hay to be slightly superior te so n 
aoe fed liberally with corn. Bither 7 
falfa, clover or soybean hay when fed 
with corn, is capable of supporting better 
than so-called normal growth in heifers. 
When legume hays and corn are available, 
Hayden concludes that a greater variety 
of proteins or high proteim grains do not 
seem necessary to grow choice heifers. 











EASY JOB. OF MILKING 


Carl Firstenberger of Marion county; 
Ohio, keeps a herd of from fifteem to 
twenty cows on his farm. Keeping this 


herd ## only one of several lines of farm | 


work which he handles. Such being the | 
case, he does not have a t deal of | 
time to devote toe the care is: herd: 

To meet this situation, he: installed a 
milking machine three or four years ago. 
He is exceedingly well pleased. with the 
results he has secured .from itayse, saying, 
‘St enables me to make short: works of the 
job of milking. I wouldn’t dry witheut 
iti” 

Mrs. Firstenberger is enthusiastic over 
the machine also. She says that the 
essential parts of the mechanical milker 
are no more difficult to wash and care for 
than are ordinary milking utensils. She 
gives it as her opinion t milk drawn 
by a. machine is cleaner than that secured 
by hand milking in open pails. She states 
that it isa source of satisfaction to know 
that the job of milking will be done 
easily and quickly when Mr. Firsten- 
berger comes in from other work. 

This family has had no particular diffi- 
culties with the milking machine. The 
repairs have been only minor ones and 
no heavy expense has been required at | 
any time. The cows have taken kindly | 
to the machine and the owners are certain 





that as much milk is produced as would | 


be possible by hand milking. ‘‘This| 


machine is the most used piece of mar 
chinery on our farm. It is probably the 
most useful as well,’ is the parting state- 
ment of the man and wife who have found 


it to be so helpful in handling their dairy. 


—H. E. M., Ind. 


INFECTIOUS ABORTION 


This dread disease, in the case of cattle, 
may enter its host by way of the mouth 
both in mature and in very young animals. 
These conclusions are reach by the 
Connecticut experiment station after a 
rather limited test under adverse: condi- 
tions. 

From the experiments and from the 
conclusions of others, the workers: con- 
alude that the: mouth may serve as one 
channel of infection_as wane the vaginal 
tube, the eye and possibly broken or 
injured skin. 

In the case of new born calves, it was 
concluded that they are born non-reactors 
both to the agglutination and complement 
fixation tests. When permitted to suck 
positive dams within the first twenty-four 
hours of life, they become reactors in a 
very short time. Almost invariably they 
again’ become negative before reaching 
six months of. age. Calves receiving 
colostrum milk from negative dams re- 
mained negative unless infected from with - 
out during or after sexual maturity. 


FED BALANCED RATION 


A cow belonging to Arno Kregel, mem- 
ber of a cow testing association in.Clayton 
county, Iowa, made the highest produc- 
tion record of all cows in the association 
last December witha yield. of 1,500 pounds 
of milk and 73.5 pounds. of butterfat. 

This cow, Rosie 101, was fed a balanced! 
ration and plenty of it. The ration. con- 
sisted of 30 to 35 pounds of corn and‘soy- 
bean silage, 10 pounds of seeond-crop 
clover and 14 pounds daily of the follow- 
ing -— mixture: 4 parts-of corn and cob- 
meal, 4 parts of oats, 3 parts wheat bran, 
1 part cottonseed meal and: 1 part linseed 
oilmeal. Just a little figuring will’ show 
that she received a pound’ of the grain 
mixture to every three and a half pounds 
of milk she produced. 

She was comfortably housed’ in clean 
quarters and given the best. of care. An 
important factor was good, clean water 
—— before her all the time-—W. C. M., 

owa. 


+ 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


FIRST 
to develop and use 
the self-starter 


THE FIRST practical self-starting and light- 
ing system, the Delco, was invented in 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1910. 

It opened a new era in the history of 
the automobile, extending its service to 
women, making night driving safe and 
all driving: vastly more comfortable and 
secure. 

Delco was first used by Cadillac, a 
General Motors. car. 

The inventor of Delco is today head of 
the Research Section of General Motors, 
whose personnel includes scientific 
leaders in every phase of automotive de- 
velopment. 

General Motors operates the largest 
automotive research laboratories and 
proving ground in the world. They are 
added assurance that whatever is best and 
soundest in scientific progress will be 
found in General Motors products. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE +>*OAKLAND 
Buick -Caprittac - GMC Trucks 
YELLOW Cass, BUSES. AND TRUCKS 





? 


“A. car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors cars and trucks; Delco-Light 
electric plants and Frigidaire electric refrigera- 
tors may be purchased on the GMAC Plam 
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Hammer-Type Feed Mill 
Weigh the cost of this All-Purpose Feed 
Mill against the big saving it produces 
—10 to 25 per cent on every bushel 
ground! Where else can you invest so 
little money and reap such big returns? 

When you purchase this mill your 


grinding problems are 


solved. For the 


Fairbanks-Morse Hammer Mill is a real 
all-purpose mill that handles roughage 
—corn stalks, hay, alfalfa, etc.—as wellas 
all grains. Its hammers, illustratedabove, 
cat, tear, shred, crush, grind and pound. 
Therigid frame, ball bearings and quality 
construction throughout assures you 
years of satisfactory service. 

If you desire a grinder for all grains 
only, including ear corn—the Fairbanks- 
Morse Plate Type Feed Grinder will 
meet your needs, Prices from $11.00 to 
$55.00 cash f. 0. b. factory. See your 
dealer or send coupon for literature. 





» 





Steel Eclipse 
“ 
Windmill 
Study the diagrams above. They show 
how the Steel Eclipse Windmill, by rea- 
son of its slow lift and quick down stroke, 


operates in lighter winds and conse- 
quently pumps more hours per day than 


the ordinary windmill. 


This is merely 


one of many Steel Eclipse features. 

It has a turned and ground crank-shaft, 
ground and polished bearings, and accurately 
machined gears. Oiling is required only once 
a year. Your dealer will tell you about it. Or 
mail coupon for complete information. 


Fairbanks-Morse products alsoinclude 
those listed on the coupon below. Check 


the items in which you 


are interested. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
M £ ers + Chicago, U.S.A. 





Fairbanks-Morse 
Products 


**Every Line a 
Leader”’ 


Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


, Dept.8121. 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Send free descriptive literature concerning the 


items I have checked below. 


0 Feed Grinders—- 


CO) Hammer Type 
] Plate Type 


O Steel Eclipse Wind- OJ Home Light and 


mills 


(3 “Z” Engines 


Power Plants 


}) Washing Machines 


O HomeWaterPlants (0 Fairbanks Scales 
C 
L 


() Pump Jacks 
ee 
Address 


Town 


() Electric Motors 





| 


~ | 
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GAMBLING ON BULLS 


Two Indiana cow testing associations 
show what a difference may be due to the 


influence of the herd sire. For obvious 
reasons the name and number of the bulls 
will not be given. Records of dams and 
daughters are compared on the basis of 
mature animals. Bull A was selected to 
head a purebred herd. He was a good 
individual and a representative specimen 
of the breed. He sired seven daughters 
which have since completed records in the 
herd. These heifers came from tested 
dams. As both dams and daughters were 


given similar care, it would seem that a| 4 


comparison of the two generations is a 
fair means of measuring the influence of 
the sire. 


Lbs. Lbs. 

Milk Fat 

Production of 7 dams............. 7,890 425 
Production of 7 daughters.........4,972 287 
PN 5, sd So's 69.0 Skee 2,918 138 


The highest record made by any one 
of the dams was 482 pounds of butterfat. 
The heifer resulting from this mating was 
the lowest od peng daughter of the bull. 
Her record was 146 pounds of fat. The 
production of the best daughter was 493 
pounds of fat. The dam of this heifer was 
the lowest producer of the seven dams. 
She produced only 383 pounds of fat and 
was the only dam that made a record of 
less than 400 pounds. When the dam of 
the highest testing daughter has the lowest 
record and the lowest testing daughter 
is from the highest record dam one is in- 
clined to accept the fact that there is a 

ood deal of chance in the science of 
reeding. The bull may make great im- 
provement or he may do much harm to 
the producing powers of the succeeding 
generations. 

Bull B was also used in a purebred 
herd. Breeding and records were indica- 
tive of the prepotency of this sire. It 
remained for the owner to prove beyond 
doubt that these characteristics would be 
transmitted to future: generations. 


Lbs. Lbs. 

Milk Fat 

Production of 7 dams............. 7,915 425 
Production of 7 daughters......... 7,869 435 
SS: Mae ee —46 *10 


Records were again calculated on a ma- 
ture basis. The average milk production 
of the daughters lacked 46 pounds of 
equalling that of the dams while the but- 
terfat ay pe excelled the dams’ 
records by ten pounds. It is true that this 
is not an outstanding example of the in- 
fluence of the sire for increased production. 
On the other hand, the comparison shows 
the difference between maintaining the 
standard of the herd or lowering it 138 
pounds as bull A did. 

There are scores of bulls sent to the 
block every year before their owners have 
been able to determine whether or not the 
bulls have raised or lowered the produc- 
tion of the next generation. This is not 
all. Less than one percent of the men keep- 
ing dairy cows have records on either 
dams or daughters. Knowing that such 
a difference has been demonstrated in two 
cases, is it not possible that other in- 
stances equally great miight be found in 
their own herds? Testing the cows which 
are bred to the unproved herd sire and 
retaining this bull until his worth has 
been proved is the only sure way to furnish 
the dairymen with better bulls. Un- 
questionably some are better than others. 
Once the good ones are located, their 
services should be retained as long as 
possible.—G. A. W., Ind. 





A six-months course in dairy manufac- 
ture will start September 27th at the Iowa 
state college. The first quarter closes 
December 22nd and the second March | 
18th. Write the Dairy Department for | 
information, | 
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TIMER HEADQUARTERS ~ since 1905 


Timing System Ojil-less Timer Roller Timer 
Con- Same principle Bakelite case. 
tact assystem. Self- yjijlions sold. 





action centering. $2.75 
shoots $2.00 
vom Oo 
spar to 
cylinders, i <) 













SEPARATOR 
Try any American Separa- 


tor in your own way, at our 
risk, Then, after you find it 
to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, 
and the best separator for 
the least money, you may 
pay letansverossbor amurenants 
y payments, Sizes from 125 to 
850 Ibs. Prices as low as $24.95. 
Monthly payments as low as 





Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first, Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 


delivery. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N. Y. or - 
Dept. 2-J, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Illinois 


FLORIDA TRUCK FARM-% 3s; 


across from St. Petersburg, 25 miles south of Tampa 
Exceptionally fine truck land for any kind of vegetables, 





flowers or bulbs. Last season about $9,000.00 net was 
realized from crop of tomatoes on the 10 acres which has 
been cleared. (5 acres tile drained and sub-irrigated by 
flowing artesian well.) Ill health following automobile 
accident reason for selling. Price $22,500.00. One- 


third cash, balance one and two years. Write owner. 
HASKELL H. BASS, BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 14 


in the moonlight. Some thirty people 
enroute to the world’s sunday school con- 
vention in Glasgow, Scotland, were travel- 
ing thru the Holy Land and all went down 
to the edge of the water at Tiberias in 
the moonlight. Most. of them took off 
their shoes and sat on rocks with their feet 
in the water. They sang such songs as, 

“Q Galilee, blue Galilee,” ‘Peace, be 
still,” “Let the lower lights be burning” 
and other old familiar hymns, all of which 
sounded very beautiful. 

In the Bible this little sea is called by 
four names. In the Old Testament it is 
the ‘Sea of Chinnereth.” In the New 
Testament it is called the “‘Sea of Galilee’”’ 
because it is located in the country of 
Galilee; the ‘‘Sea of Tiberias’ on account 
of the city by that name; and the ‘‘Lake 
of Gennesaret’”’ because of the great plain 
by that name at the north pel mae 

This little body of water is only about 
a dozen miles long and half as wide. It is 
shaped like a bartlett pear. The upper 
Jordan flows in at the north and out at 
the south. It is more than 600 feet lower 
than the Mediterranean which is but 
forty miles to the west. 

One of the greatest days I ever lived 
in any Suseinir i nd was around this little 
sea. A company of us chartered the steam 
launch for the day. The water was as 
smooth as:a floor. One of the most in- 
teresting places visited was the ruins: of 
old Capernaum. During a greater part 
of his earthly ministry, this was the home 
of Jesus. These ruins cover 1;000 acres 
and more. Only a very small part has 
been excavated as yet but very many in- 
teresting places and relics have been found. 

Over at the ruins of Bethsaida is:a little 
village of fishermen. In and about this 
village are some very productive gardens 
and small fields. Vegetables used in Ti- 
berias are largely from these gardens. 
Quite a large stone building with beautiful 
grounds is located here. It is the property 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In fact 
nearly all the ruins and sacred awe in) 
Palestine are owned by the Greek Ortho- 
dox-and Roman Catholic churches. 

In the days of’ Jesus there were a: half 
dozen quite large cities on the sea of’ 
Galilee: Now all’ are in ruins: except 
Tiberias. Woes were pronounced’ against 
them and they are no-more. 

Twenty of the thirty-six or thirty-seven 
recorded miracles that Jesus performed | 
were on or around this little body of 
water. Here he stilled the storm, healed 
the sick, cleansed’ the lepers; opened: the) 
eyes. of the blind and raised the dead. It 
was just over yonder that the five thou-. 
sand were fed:and here are the ruins of the 
house where. the paralytic was: let’ downs 
thru the roof. 

I was much interested im some of the 
excavations in the old ruins. Before the 
war about all the excavating that was al- 
lowed was done by Germans. The Kaiser’ 
and ruler-of Turkey seem to liave been 
in league with each other and thus: the 
Germans-could get permission to excavate | 
when others could not. Now are 
much different, as the English not 
only allow but encourage this Kind of 
work. 

Engineers: are working’ out’ irrigation 
schemes that will no doubt make P: ine 
as productive as in the days of Solomon. 
een See Oe eee ae 
the sea of Galilee.a good many feet 
than it is and that some wonderful p a 
are being worked out: for the betterment 
of the country and people of the Holy 
Land. 

[Note—“Bible Lands as They Are Today” is 
the latest book of the author of Birdseye Views anid 
it gives the story of of his recent travels all thru 
Palestine, Egypt, & » Athens and Rome. This 
new book is prin on’ good paper, bound in silk 
cloth and contains aay of pictures taken 
while on the trip. Weveend this 


new Sesk x postbesd 
for $1.50, Address Successful Farming, B Dept., 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
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“The battery’s part 


in motor car satisfaction 
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Put life into 
the starting motor— 





Provide depend- 
able ignition— 





The: Willard: Battery in your 


Light the road ahead; car—depend on it to do-all 
of the important jobs a bat- 
tery is ever called upon to do 
in a motor car. And to do 
each job well. 










“and our 
part” 


Depend on us for convenient, 


thorough inspection—the normal 
care your more: reliable’ Willard 
Battery should receive to. insure 
its living: up to the-very letter of 
its reputation — a fuller measure 
off usefial lifé in. thie owner’s car. 


é 


Willard Battery 











We Service All Makes and Sell: Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too, men 
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Only’ Wire 


From 1% to 7 H.P. Phe One-Profit Engine 


FOR 42 years I have been building 
ENGINES which thousands of farmers 
have pronounced the most dependable 4a <i 
and economical in the world. But this iy © 
















WITTE Engine is the masterpiece 
of them all. It is really a mechan- 
ical marvel and I am so proud of} 


+. 
—— 


its perfection that I want every farm a . 

to have one. Runs on Kerosene, 
Scientific factory methods and huge pro- Gasoline, Distillate, 

duction enable me to price this master engine so any Gas-Oil or Gas 


man can afford to own it. It will do almost every r 
kind of work on the farm. It’s economical in opera- Note these Points 
tion. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, Square, Protected Tank, die-cast 


speed and power regulator and throttling governor. ooneiaas a a a 
ea: : . nements. r easy in a“ 
And I am so positive that it will stand up est weather. Special piston con- 


and deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or struction means more power for 

cold, rain os ine Yhet | beck 0 with an IRON ed , pgs = 

CLAD LIFETIM jobs as well as the heaviest 
k. Takes th 1 f = 

BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS ::: engines Iron Clad Life- 

time Guarantee, 
—NO INTEREST CHARGES oie 
The best advertising I can do is to have people 


this wonderful engine in every county in America, so you 
can buy it on practically your own terms, with nearly a year to 


WITTE pay. On my liberal proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 
Special the low balance can - split up into small payments to suit. Scrap 
Features your old engine and pay a little of it down on the WITTE. 

FRE fae J WIT 4 2 Engine ee nett pay for ne, ond 
On pecial m t es, in the first year. ply 
ly 6 of the 50S send me your none aan a. pone will do~to get a free copy of 
WITTE Features: my big illustrated book that gives real facts. No obligation. Or, if you 
are interested, ask about our Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs or 
O-ieRen Welt Sat Dee Pump Outfits. ED. H. WI Pres. 
able 


B-Valves-in-Head WITTE ENGINE WORKS 





3 Throttling Coyernor Si” | 1617 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Par oe «=. Gas.Oit | 1617 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil 1 1617 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


gine Quick shipments also made from nearest of these ware- 
S—Perfect High-Tension § houses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Rich- 
cence Need Fe tn Coe, Mee: tent ee Voc eee 
* ver, o., ont., b Rae “ 
stent N. ¥., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore. and Los Angeles, Calif. 














The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $21.15 eS ere ee snocK 





















WORLD'S 

PIONEER 

Small Tractors 

Buy the original. Thou- 
sands 


m use. Plows— 
harrows—cultivates. 
m) Belt work to 4h. p. 


Catalog Free 


Works in any kind of 
soil. Cuts stalks, does’nt 
pullthem. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7 acresa 
day with one man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept71., Lincoln, Il. 
































> 3810 sem Se we 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINM. 


Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way,in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 


fares. H.W. BYERLY 
11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 














og Fence Froight 

Prepaid in I'll. and Ind. 
18¢ in Iowa and only slightly e 
more in other states for freight. @ 
From Factory to User Direct. }. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. ~ 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 136 MORTON, ILLS. So 


PATENTS 


7 Cents a rod fora %-in. PT iy 






















—_— 
. . . unty to 
Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk Sat a po 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or time.Position pays 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, $1500 to $3600 yearly. | 
“*How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- a Wetrain the inexperienced, 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to Tv r,15 8t.,€ 0. 
proceed. Comrounications strictly confidential. NOVELTY CUTLERY, 156 Bar St.,Canton, 








Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. “ a 
O'Brien, Recistered Patent Attorney, 64-P | Send Model or drawing for | 
Security Bank Building, (directly across | Preliminary Examination | 


street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. | Booklet free. Highest ref- 
| erences. Best results. Promptness assured 


RICH Man’s Corn harvester poor Man’s price. | WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON,D.C. 


Only $25, with bundle tying attachment. | 








FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- | Standards must be maintained in adver- 
vester. 8. F, Process Corn Harvester Co. Salina, Kans. | tised and branded merchandise. 








A SIMPLE WAY TO PROVIDE A 
WATER SUPPLY 


Continued from page 10 


tages and if the forms are available the 
cost is not excessive, but the individual 
farmer can hardly afford to build th 
forms for his own use. The brick and til 
structures are very successful if built by 
experienced masons, if well reinforced and 
if plastered with two coats of cement 
plaster on the interior. All masonry tanks 
must be set on foundations which extend 
below frost to prevent settling and crack- 
ing. 

The wooden stave tank has proved suc- 
cessful and is fairly cheap, the 115-barre] 
size costing about $150. The great draw- 
back has , em the warping and drying 
action of the sun’s rays on the staves. It 
is very much like a stave silo; when full 
and in a moist condition all is well, but let 
a stave tank stand partly empty for a 
time in the burning rays of an August 
sun, and then fill it and see the water ooze 
out thru every crack. A good combination 
of the stave reservoir and the building 
tile tower may be made as shown in 
Figure 2. The main features of the system 
are a round redwood or cypress stave 
tank 8 feet in diameter and 10 feet high 
supported in a tower made of brick or 
clay building tile. A reservoir of this 
size provides a 115-barrel capacity or a 
week’s supply for the average farm. 

In Figure 2, the various elements are 
located as follows: A round cypress tank 
8x10 feet; B, shut-off valve; C, tile tower 
12 feet in diameter; D, four 2x8-inch 
supports for tank; E, force pump; F, 
windmill tower; G, frost protection; 
H, range boiler; I, hydrant cock and J, 
expansion pipe. 

The tower in which the stave tank is 
supported may be made of ordinary build- 
ing tile, brick or cement blocks. It forms 
a protection from freezing in the winter 
and from the sun in summer. The wall is 
made 8 inches thick up to the place where 
the beams supporting the tank are laid; 
from here up it may be thinner. The 
foundation of any masonry structure is 
important. It may be made by digging 
a circular trench 12 inches wide and 4 feet 
deep with a tile spade, and running this 
trench full of concrete. On this foundation, 
the tile are built up to the desired height 
where the joists are laid to support the 
tank. Figure 2 shows the size and num- 
ber of joists to use for a 115-barrel tank, 
8 feet in diameter inside a 12-foot masonry 
tower. It also shows how two 6x6-inc 
posts are used to support the center of 
the joist. Over the joist a 2-inch tight 
floor is placed on which the floor of the 
stave tank rests. 

The advantages of this type of struc- 
ture are many. The foundation and walls 
may be laid with unskilled labor because 
water tightness is not necessary. No 
reinforcing rods are needed yet any type 
of masonry may be used in the construc- 
tion—either brick, tile or cement blocks. 
The stave tank is easily assembled and 
will not leak nor will much freezing take 
place even in coldest weather. 

The space in the tower beneath the 
tank is well adapted for a smoke house or 
storage space for bulky articles such as 
oil barrels. 

The one great drawback to all elevated 
tank systems is the matter of protecting 
| the pipe connections from freezing. The 





section of pipe extending from the ground 
| thru the tower should be protected with 
|a 12x12-inch wooden easing tamped full 
| of dry saw-dust, mill shavings or better 
| yet, mineral wool. See “G,” Figure 2. 
On extremely cold nights it may be neces- 
sary to put one or more lighted lanterns 
lin the space beneath the tank to prevent 














this pipe from freezing but this has seldom 
been necessary where this type of water 
system has been used. 

“The water is forced to the reservoir 
and drawn out thru the same pipe. At 
“E,” Figure 2 is the familiar two way 


force pump. A one-inch, galvanized 
wrought iron pipe connects the reservoir 
te the pump, the house and various other 
out-buildings and yards where water is 
desired. 

In a later article we shall see how 
hydrants may be conveniently made, 
how ditches for pipe are dug and how the 
pipe is laid in them. 

OF COURSE, YOU ARE GOING TO 
THE FAIR 
Continued from page 12 
And there will be many other features 
there, too. 

Missouri will have an attendance con- 
test this year. A total of $500 in prize 
money will be awarded to counties show- 
ing the largest attendance. Another $500 
will be distributed among individuals. 
Missouri is famous for her mules and 
hogs and they go to the fair. But there 
will also be plenty of horses, beef cattle, 
hogs, poultry and the other things that 
make a big and successful show. 

Minnesota this year will celebrate the 
67th annual State Fair and Northwest 
Dairy Exposition. Cash premiums for 
educational exhibits amount to almost 
$145,000, which is more money for that 
purpose than is being offered by any 
other fair or exposition in the world this 
year, according to the fair authorities. 
More than $60,000 is for livestock and 
$25,000 for boys’ and girls’ club work. 

A feature of the Minnesota State Fair 
will be its agricultural and horticultural 
shows. Minnesota has never been known 
as much of a fruit state, but the work of 
the State Fruit Breeding Farm at Zum- 
bro Heights, which has originated varie- 
ties of plums, apples, grapes, currants, 
gooseberries, strawbermes, and other 
fruits destined to revolutionize the fruit 
industry of the Northwest, is making a 
wonderful show possible this year. Em- 
phasis will be given the plum, apple, and 
grape exhibits, which are seasonal at the 
time of the fair. Much emphasis is be- 
ing given flowers this year, since flower 
raising is becoming a very large industry 
in the Twin Cities and surrounding coun- 
try. More than 80 acres of farm ma- 
chinery will be exhibited. 

Michigan will open a new agricultural 
and horticultural building this year. 
Needless to say, exhibits along these 
lines will be outstanding. One of the 
most interesting exhibits at the Michi- 
gan State Fair will be the one devoted 
to conservation of wild life. Hundreds 
of specimens of interest from the woods 
of northern Michigan will be on display. 
It is hoped an interest in conserving 
bird life will be aroused. The cattle 
show promises to be the best filled this 
year in the history of the fair. The 
flowers and fruit displays will be worth 
many miles of travel. 

Nor can we forget Illinois’ great ma- 
chinery exhibit or the family health con- 
tests at the Kansas State Fair. Never 
before have our state fairs offered so 
much. South Dakota always puts on an 
unusually strong school exhibition and 
also club work demonstrations. The ob- 
ject lessons set before the public at a 
great fair are the works of successful 
men and women. You owe it to your- 
self and your family to take advantage 
of those lessons. 


Before you buy alfalfa seed find out the 
name of the variety, the section of the 
country in which it was grown and the 
germination and purity. Many other help- 
ful suggestions will be found in farmers’ 
bulletin 1467-F, Commercial Varieties of 
Alfalfa. Ask the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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We will send an imported Melotte Cream 


up your mind you want tok 
just as if it were your own machine, 


other separators have, 
Mail coupon for ca‘ giving full de- 
scription of this cream separa- 
tor and the extraordinary 4 months offer. 





years. . 

struction of the Melotte Bow! ma’ 
wear or usage to throw it out of balance. At 
setvative estimate, out-of-balance bowls are costing 
the American farmer, in wasted cream, millions of 
dollars a year—probably double the cost of all the 
thousands of Melotte Separators in use in i 


- 


ball Rearing and spins like a top. It is self-bal- 
@ncineg, 


perfectly after three, five or even twenty years of 
service as when new. 
ever throw the Melotte Bowl out of balance—cannot 
rate and thus cause cross currents which waste 
cream by remixing with milk. Tu 
6pins 25 minutes 
epplied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 


Get the Free Book that tells about this great Melotte. 


Separator direct t 
a cent for 4 months. You may have a 30-day fre Lede pty Cpe edn Fn 


—— separator or send it back at our pers, Use it 
n t it to every possible test. Compare it with any or 
all others. The Melotte is easy to keep clean and sanitary because it has so much less 
timware than (SES SRSSESRR SEES Ee eee sees eseetEES 
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In 30 Years 
NOT ONE 


Melotte Bowl Has Ever Been 
Out of 


And not one will be out of balance in another 30 
‘s because 


Balance 





the voy design and con- 
esit impossible for 
a con- 


ernca, 


rted from Belgium 


elotte Bowl hangs from one frictionless 
without any rebalancing it skims as 


Neither wear nor usage can 


rns so easily that bowl 
rT you stop cranking unless is 


PMs 








etrial. At the end of that time yeu can make 





The Melotte Separator, “,,%; 242S0N. 
2843 West 19th Street, . Ce Chic 1 
2445 Prince ah a - 2] cm - 


Please seud me FREE Melotte Separator Catalog. 
Name 
Post Office 
R, F. D. No. State 











How many cows do you milk?. 








Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to § Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ix Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punce-' 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from $ 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
H ing without having to mend punc¢- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
end prices. We have special Ageney 
Proposition for live men in unassigned 
territory. 


12 National Rubber Filler Company 
fnted 262 Collece Sureet 












ST GRAIN BIN 


ON EASY PAYMENTS! 


MIDWE 
ata Yes, you can own » MIDWEST 








and let it pay for itself this 
season out of extra profits. 
Low cost. Six monthsto per 
LASTS A LIFETIME. 


HOLD GRAIN for TOP PRICE 


‘ollow the smart farmers’ plan. 
more per acre on entire crop. 
gid all-steel construction proof 
ay mould, wind, 


sain, weather. K! GRAIN Y. We Pay t. 
ee a ia EE Send for description of bin 
and full details of amazing plan. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO., xoneae city. mo. 





PATENT-SENSE fue toner" anren' ae 





fits. Write Lacey & Lacey, 662 F St. , Washington, D.C. Est, 1869 
















FREE suit. OO” 


No question about it, any man can eas- 
earn A a week just showing our 
outs one Sabin orders for, 
our high-grade tailorin, wer prices 
“better clothes—bigger cash profita, 






SUIT FREE — SEND NO 
To introduce unbeatable values, 
styles and perfect tail , we make 
n free suit offer — 
different, better, bi »more liberal than’ 


any offer ever made. 
outfit of 200 large 


real cloth samples—everything furnished. 
Just drop us a line today for tee suit and 
sample outfit offer, 

ER MEAD COMPANY 
Whotesate Tailors Dept. V-8 i 








~ made. One man saws 15 cordsad 4 
pe Katy saws limbs. Make big money. Use ua Ee. 
gine for other work, Saws faster than 19 men. Sh: 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch : 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Triat Otter and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2121-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Gan. 











imeem 2121-W Magee Bids., 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good landsat 
prices that will never be lower. Dilan or 
easy terms. 


Ask about 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


homeseekers . 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Cemmissioner, 
1700 Soo Building. 


Minneapelis, Minnesota 





PHOT 


Midtand Phote Co., Dept. 25, Charies City tows 


finishing any size 6 exposure rol 
developed and finished in glossy 
Prints 25c sitver. 
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Electric Ligt 
and Power 
wherever, when: 
you want it 
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OW there is a fully auto- work by—light to read by— wy 
matic Delco-Light plant light wherever and whenever v 
that starts, runs, stops at the you want it. we 
touch of a button—that uses And the same plant that -. 
only a small starting battery suppliesyouwithlight willalso |< 
instead of the ordinary large supply you with power—power ws 
storage batteries. for operating pumps, grinders, |=; 

Any hour of the day or night washers, separators and other —— 
the new Delco-Light is ready small power machinery— 
—ready torespondinstantlyto powerthatbringshoursoffree- [“= 
any switch within reach of dom frommany tiresometasks. 


your hand. Learn howeasily youcan now 

All you do is press a button have Delco-Light. Get the 
and you have electric light— new low prices. Get the con- 
brilliant light—light to show venient General Motors pay- 
the way about the house, barn ment plan. Write today for 
and outbuildings—light to complete information. 
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COOPERATIVE EGG SELLING 
THIRTY farm flock owners of Black 


Hawk county, I viewing with satis- 
faction prorata checks which totalled 
$104.40 were certain that opportunities 
exist to assemble, grade, pack, ship, store 
and market eggs cooperatively at a time 
of year when prices are lowest and receive 
a better return than their usual market 
offers. 

The spring of 1925 these farmers set 
out to handle their eggs on a new plan 
and began April 28th to ship them to 
Chicago for storage and sale later. At 
that time eggs were selling locally for 
25 cents a dozen. Continuing, they 
brought their eggs to Waterloo, central 
point in the county, for candling, grading, 
repacking and shipping until June 29th, 
when the price was 28 cents a dozen. 

A large commission firm in Chicago 
cooperated with the flock owners, the 
local home demonstration agent and the 
state extension service, all of which were 
interested in seeing the experiment carried 
thru, and advanced money for eggs at 
market price when they were brought in. 
This with storage, handling at Chicago, 
insurance, transportation and _ selling 
were done by the commission firm for 
one-half the profit. 

Eggs collected totalled 232 cases. In- 
cluding drayage at Waterloo and other 
incidental expenses, the cost locally was 
$8.45 a case. Three other Iowa counties 
were in on this venture. The leaders in 
some of them were not as careful, however, 
and they continued to buy eggs thru July 
when local prices at their respective 
points had advanced to 30 cents a dozen 
and more. Added to this additional cost, 
and the charges at Chicago for handling— 
such as storage and other items—the 
average cost of 607 cases sold by the four 
counties was $9.16. 

A Poor Storage Year 

In the last winter, of all times, there 
was a real test of such a plan of selling 
storage eggs, since a great many com- 
mission merchants took a loss up to $3 
per case on storage eggs. This is said to 
have been due largely to the extra amount 
of eggs in storage. In an ordinary year 
the local poultrymen would have realized 
a much greater advance on their eggs. 
Sale was made in December by the com- 
mission firm, and added profits were dis- 
tributed during January. 

Previous to April 28th, poultrymen 
who wanted to try the new plan met at 
the farm bureau office. W. H. Lapp, then 
with the lowa extension service, gave a 
demonstration of how to grade eggs and 
pack them so they would come out of 
storage as firsts. Practically the same 
things apply for shipping cooperatively 
and sellimg immediately at a terminal 
market. 

Then a produce dealer loaned an old 
building to which poultrymen could 
bring their eggs on the days set—either 
once or twiee a week—and candling ap- 
paratus was set up. A state extension 
specialist was present each time eggs were 
rought in to repack each case. The owner 
tood by and watched, asked questions 
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and was prepared to do his own grading 
and packing later. 

After a while each producer graded and 
packed his eggs at home according to the 
principles learned by watching the special- 
ist. When the eggs were brought to the 
central candling house on the day of 
shipment, the specialist continued to go 
over each case and point out to the owners 
where mistakes had been made. It was 
found that the poultrymen soon became 
skilled at grading and sortimg properly. 

In the first place, special white spruce 
fillers and flats were used in the cases. 
They present a better appearance than 
ordinary equipment, fn for storage 
spruce material will not produce an odor 
or taste in the eggs. All rows of eggs were 
packed with large ends up. There are 
two reasons for this: an even and more 
attractive appearance is presented when 
a case packed that way is opened; evap- 
oration of eggs is greatest from the small 
ends and if these are placed down, loss 
of moisture from the inside of the egg will 
be lessened. 

Some Lessons Learned 


Eggs weighing from 24 to 26 ounces 
were required so that each compartment 
in the fillers would be filled completely 
and the buyer would get a product of 


good size. The flock owners learned that 
by feeding a rich laying mash, minerals 


and milk in the summer, they could pro- 
duce eggs of that size. The value of a 
mash hopper was emphasized. Where an 
abundance of milk could be procured, it 
was recommended that the ration con- 
tain 10 percent tankage. If milk could not 
be obtained easily, poultrymen were ad- 
vised to use a ration with 20 percent tank- 
age. Cases were filled to weigh 57 to 58 
pounds, with a limit of 60 pounds. 

Those eggs known to the produce men 
as “‘sleepers’’ were barred without reser- 
vation. A “sleeper” is an egg that is lon 
and slim. It rattles in a compartment 
a filler, since this kind of egg is too long 
the other way for the room allowed. 
Chanees are it will be broken and if not, 
a ‘‘sleeper’”’ presents an untidy ap 
along with evenly shaped eggs of the cor- 
rect weight. 

Added to these points, there was 
selection for clean eggs, and those of 
uniform color. This meant nests and 
houses had to be cleaned as often as 
needed to keep them spic and span so eggs 
would not accumulate dirt and filth on 
their shells. 

It was found that even strictly fresh 
eggs must be candled for successful ship- 
ment, since those with ridges, cracks and 
transparent spots in the shells will be de- 
tected. Also blood spots in eggs due to 
some injury of the hen will be found and 
the eggs containing them eliminated by 
using the candling light. It was learned 
that thin-shelled eggs would not do, and 
they may be eliminated almost entirely 
by permitting hens access to plenty of 
oystershell and ground limestone. 

Gathering of eggs two or three times 
daily in warm weather was emphasized. 
While waiting to be delivered for ship- 
ment, they should be kept in a cool, 
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rather moist place. If the storage room 
on the farm is tee dry, undue evaporation 
will result. 

One: of the problems was presence of 
fertile eggs. These are almost impossible 
for cold storage, since they spoil within 
twenty-four Sours after being laid if the 
weather is warm. Altho an egg may not 
be ruined completely by being fertile, its 
quality is always lowered. «Therefore, 
when the hatching season is over, male 
birds must be penned by themselves or 
sold. 

Another thing Black Hawk poultrymen 
mention is broody hens. If taken as soon 
as noticed and placed in a coop with slat 
bottoms thru which air can circulate, 
they will be broken up quickiy and may 
be returned to their nests. Feeding them 
liberally while they are broody is better 
than starving the hens, since no bird can 
get back into production immediately 
if she has had nothing to eat. for a few 
days. 

The eggs shipped were mostly extra 
fancy firsts. A few seconds were shipped. 
These were sold immediately on arrival 
in Chicago. Other seconds were sold 
locally, or taken back to the respective 
homes and used. 

Following the successful experiment, 
the thirty Black Hawk poultrymen fee! 
they have advanced a long way in getting 
more money for eggs. They have learned 
to sell a first class product, and feel they 
are far ahead, since it seems inevitable to 
many that in a comparatively short time 
all eggs will be purchased on grade. 

Possibly they would not oaties repeti- 
tion of this storage experiment. But they 
do say that collecting, candling, grading 
and shipping cooperatively in ts for 
i iate sale wo an excellent 
thing, and that it is coming soon. Graded 
eggs will always pay good wages for 
changes in methods they require.—W. J. 
H., Iowa. 


DIMMING HEN HOUSE LIGHTS 


When lights are used on laying hens 
in the evening, it is desirable to provide 
dimmers. This practice gives the hens a 
chance to get back on the roosts before 
the lights go out completely for the night. 

At the Washington state college, Pull- 
man, Washington, Harry L. Garver has 
prepared bulletin 134 on methods of dim- 
ming lights for poultry houses. Those 
outside the state should send five cents 
for the bulletin. The author also asks 
for the ideas of other poultry raisers as 
to their method of dimming lights: 


NEW BULLETINS 


Coccidiosis of Chickens. Circular 201, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Production and Feeding of Silage. Bul- 
letin 226, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia. 
Common 
bulletin 
St. Paul. 
Coccidiosis of Chickens. Circular 300, 
University of California, Berkley. 
Common Parasites of Farm Animals. 
Circular 134, University of Missouri. 





Poultry Diseases. Special 
103, University of Minnesota, 
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lowa 

Farmers 
Invite 
You— 


—the 1926 lowa 


of the fertile midwest. 


Don’t miss it. The outing of a 





—to the greatest —— exposition ever held in North America 
tate Fair and National Livestock Show. 


Former Iowa State Fairs have been gigantic in scope, but this one 
will be unparalleled by anything ever witnessed in this country. More 
than 500 carloads of displays and exhibits have already been entered 
from every corner of the continent. Nearly $140,000in cash premiums, 
366 acres filled with the choicest products of the farms and factories 


Over 7,000 head of livestock, 40 acres of machinery, 80-acre free 
camp ground, auto show, radio show, society horse show, farm 
bureau projects, farm boys and girls’ fair, women’s features. 


Horse racing, auto racing, whippet dog racing, grand opera, eight 
bands, fireworks, hippodrome thrillers, midway and hundreds of. 
other attractions for education or diversion. 


owa State Fair 
Des Moines 










































lifetime. Plan your trip early. 





Aug. 25—Sept. 3 








Gates, Steg if 
Posts. Paints |} 


a = Write today for my 


NEW Bargain Ca 
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NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
home with the chickens. It tells how to get 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and 
sleep and die, but grow and feather up and fatten 
from the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable 
results with turkeys all over the U. S. Interesting 
pamphlet of instructivo ‘turkey talk’’ free to farmers. 


Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 7, Cave City, Ky. 


SEND NO MONEY tice CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee 100% 
live delivery of sturdy,pure-bred chicks from healthy bred- 
to-lay flocks, White Leghorns, 8c. Brown & Buff Leghorns, 
9c. Anconas, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 8. C. Reds, 10ce. 
Buff Rocks,Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Black Min- 
orcas, lle Mixed 8c. Orders less than 100 chicks, le more. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 
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SMITH 
Hatched 
Chicks nies 


more fresh air and oxygen 

ition—the stronger ee ae e ks 
will be after they are hatched. Oxygen in incubation 
is an absolute necessity. More fresh air is going h 
the Smith Forced Draft incubator at all times than 
any other ty of incubator ever made. Correct mois- 
ture, scien’ ally and constantly supplied, is another 
i papertans feature —- only in the — ay —_ 

. Strong, healthy eggs peedece spots in mos 
incubators just before hatching, causing chicks to die 
n the shell. This is practically eliminated in Dr. 
Smith’s principle of incubation. 
chicks hatched in a SMITH 47,000 
tor is insured. Insist on SMITH HATCHED CHICKS. 


We'll gladly tell you where to obtain them. 


The Smith Incabator Company 





1984 W. 74th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





Beet laying strains. Postpaid per 100:Leghorns 
$9; Anconas, Rocks, Reds £10;Orps.. Wyan.,$11; 


PRICES Lt. Brahmas $15; Large Aas'td $7 ;Catalog Free. 
Missourt Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
Write for our Evidence ot In- 
vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent ’.Send model 


or sketch of your invention forour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


QUALITY CHICKS 
REDUCE 











For delicious winter meat and excellent spring layers. 


Cert-O-Culd. Quality, Exhibition and Foundation | 


Stock. Vigorous, High Record layers. 40 Breeds. Low 
prices. Postpaid. Live Arrival Guar. Big 80 Page II. 
Catalog Free. Nabeb Hatcheries, Box A-2, Gambier, Ohio 





C.0.D. Pay after you see chicks. 
Pure-bred selected. Write for catalog. | 
Kentucky Hatchery 355 4th St.,Lexington,Ky 





CHIX SENT C 0 D Wh.,Br. Buff Legs. Anc. | 
1UsUe 100 $8.50. Reds, Rocks, 


Minorcas $9.50, Mixed $8.00. Capper’s Hatchery, Elgin, Ia, 


WHITE LEGHORN Sim "ReNeteapor at 


week old pullets. Also Baby Chicks and Eggs. Trap- 


| nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 26 years. Winners 


at 16 egg contests. Catalog and special price bulle- 
tin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 


Geo. B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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HOW MRS. MORTON FEEDS DUCKS 


For several years Mrs. Marvin Mort 
of Greene county, Missouri, has made 4 
neat profit annually from ducks. She says 
the general impression among farmers 
that ducks eat more than they are worth 
is entirely false if the proper method of 
feeding is followed and if they are mar- 
keted at the proper age. Mrs. Morton's 
first aim is to market ducks as soon as 
— Her ducklings are usually mar- 

eted at ten weeks of age and weigh about 
four and a half pounds at that time. 

Mrs. Morton keeps the ducks on re- 
stricted range and feeds them entirely 
on soft mashes. From the very start she 
mixes bulky feed with the mash. This is 
in the form either of clover or alfalfa hay 
cut fine. Just enough liquid is used in 
mixing the mash to make it crumbly. 
Milk is used as a rule but when short of 
milk, water will do. 

For the first few days only 12 percent of 
the feed consists of green material, but 
this is gradually increased until it totals 
25 percent. hen about eighteen days 
before marketing the green feed is again 
decreased to 12 percent. At all times the 
ducklings need plenty of clean, fresh 
water and plenty of shade. Mrs. Morton 
finds it is not necessary to have running 
water for them if the supply of drinking 
water is what it should be. 

Mrs. Morton’s mash consists of 100 
pounds of shorts, 100 pounds of corn 
chops, 100 pounds of oats feed, 5 pounds 
of bonemeal, 15 pounds of meat scrap, 
3 pounds of grit and 3 pounds of fine char- 
coal. For the first three weeks this mash 
is given four or five times a day. From 
that time on she considers three times a 
day is enough. At six weeks of age she 
doubles the amount of corn chops and of 
meat scraps. Her ducklings always bring 
top prices.—N. P. 





CULL NOW TO SAVE FEED AND 
HOUSE ROOM 
Continued from page 11 


Halpin, head of the poultry department 
at the Wisconsin college of agriculture. 
This condition results from heavy feeding 
and accumulated fat. He points out that 
the death rate among hens, even tho they 
may have been heavy producers, is very 
high during the hot summer months. 

Halpin also pointed out the character- 
istics which distinguish other types of 
birds. Hens that are heavy producers 
show a soft, pliable, velvety condition in 
the abdominal region without being under- 
laid by fat. Poorer producers tend to be 
harder and lack the pliability that is re- 

uired in this region. Halpin maintains 
that special attention should be given to 
this feature in culling the broken down 
hens. 

Hens with small, round heads are 
usually poor layers. A head should be 
of medium length and depth with strong, 
impressive lines. The face should be full 
with a bright, intelligent, friendly eye, 
indicating a sensitive and responsive 
nervous organization. 

“A smooth and loose condition of the 
skin covering the face is desirable,’’ says 
Halpin. The head should be neatly at- 
tached to the neck, avoiding all tendency 
to throatiness or bull-neck. Cull out «ll 
hens with thick, prominent jaws, narrow 
skulls, heawily wrinkled or shallow fa: 
small or sunken eyes, over-hanging eye- 
| brows or combs with extremely narro\ 
| points. 





1 
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The short-legged, stubby hen, Hal 
| lists as undesirable because she la: 
| capacity and consequently is a poor la) 
| The extremely long legged hen, especi: 
| the hen that does not stand squarely 
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her feet, is also likely to be a poor layer. 
From observation, Halpin points out, 
chicks from extremely long legged hens 
usually mature slowly and come into egg 
production late in life, consequently make 
poor records. 

[he good, egg type hen lays 150 or 
more eggs in one year. She is strong, 
vigorous, and capable of standing the 
heavy strain of high production. All good 
laying hens have long, broad and deep 
rectangular bodies with parallel top and 
bottom lines. This shape of body gives 
room for the large organs needed to digest 
the feed necessary to make large numbers 
of eggs. 

The good layer’s back is broad and 
fairly long with ample room beneath it 
for egg yolk development. This ample 
room 1s necessary since it takes ten days 
or more for an egg yolk to develop and 
the heavy layer has eight or more of these 
egg yolks developing at the same time. 

The good layer is a very busy hen. She 
rises early and goes to roost late, for she 
is too busy and vigorous to waste time 
on the roost during the daylight hours. 

layes reports one poultry owner who 
culled his flock quite accurately by selling 
the hens that were the last one-third to 
leave the roost on a spring morning. 

The heavy layer is a big eater and is 
always busy scratching and searching for 
more feed in greater variety. She must 
work if she is to find the feed necessary to 
lay many eggs. Hens that lay heavily 
are seldom much afraid of those who feed 
them and are usually very easily tamed. 
The timid, watchful hens that stay at the 
outskirts of the flock, fail to get their share 
of feed and consequently fall down in egg 
production. Inactive, dull, lazy hens that 





spend much time on the roosts are poor 
layers. 

The distance between the two pelvic | 
bones indicates the amount of laying the | 
bird is doing. The distance between the | 
pelvic bones and the keel bone, which is | 
the end of the breast bone, indicates at 
feed capacity of the hen. The heavy lay- 
ing hen consumes a lot of feed, therefore 
her vital organs cause the keel bone to 
lower when the eggs form in her body. 
This tends to make for a greater distance 
between the end of the pelvic bones and 
the keel bone. It is usually possible to 
place four or five fingers between the tips 
of these bones in the case of the heavy 
breeds and three to four fingers in the case 
of leghorns. When two fingers can be 
placed between the pelvic bones, the bird 
is laying quite well. 

Of course, all cripples and birds of low 
vitality should be culled at the first op-' 
portunity. Culling saves feed ‘and floor 
space and often eliminates disease car- 
riers. 





LASTING QUALITIES OF CODLIVER 
OIL 


The importance of codliver oil in pre- 
venting nutritional diseases, especially 
rickets, among early chicks, is now gen- 
erally understood. It is canned sunhght 
that can be used when the genuine article 
is hard to obtain. e 

eed manufacturers have combined cod- 
liver oil with starting and growing mashes 
for young chicks. To determine whether 
codliver oil so combined would lose its 
desirable qualities, Hart, Steenbock and 
Lepkovsky at the University of Wisconsin 
ran a number of tests. The results were 
reported July 13, 1925. 

It was found that codliver oil mixed 
with ground grains and stored in cans at 
room temperaturé retained its calcifying 
power for at least six months. By calcify- 
ing power is meant the ability to prevent 
rickets. This quality depends upon 
vitamin D, which has been found fairly 
stable. Vitamin A, also found in codliver 

|, is much less stable and when stored 

i colorless, glass bottles at room tempera- 
ture, and exposed to light thru a window, 

lost in three months. 
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t This accurate scale is a po 
4 every farmer who runs his farm 
large investment is required to 


many times over. 


Only Fairbanks can offer you 


production makes possible. 


Sent free to any address, 
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ork 
Broome and Lafayette Sts. 
Chicago 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 


And 40 other principal cities in the United States. gaaross __ 
' R. F.D. 








Why not do your heavy weighing right on your farm? You 
must know exactly how much grain, produce or stock you have 
to sell before you can get the right price. You must know whether : 
you are feeding your stock for profit. And there is no better way 
than by using a Fairbanks Wagon and Stock scale. 


It is easily within your reach and, once installed, will pay for itself 


and workmanship at the extraordinarily low price which large 


; Mail the coupon for our valuable booklet, “Weighing for Profit.” 


| FAIRBANKS SCALES 





sitive protection—a vital need of : 
on a sound business basis. No ‘ 
put this scale on your property. 


this fine scale of Fairbanks quality 
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FAIRBANKS SCALES Dept. 5188 (Mail to near- 
address) Broome and Lafayette Sts., New York 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me your free booklet “Weighing fer Pro- 

m,”’ without obligation. 


Name 
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“It Insures The Crop”’ 


Your harvested grain must 
still be threshed. Are you pre- 
pared to thresh it, without fail, 
at the time when it is in the best 
condition ? 

This is where a Case steel 
thresher can save you a lot of 
time, worry and expense, to say 
nothing of possible loss of grain. 
With a Case you can choose 
your own time for threshing, do 
it yourself, be sure of saving 
your crops, perhaps do some 
work for the neighbors. Use 
your own farm tractor for 
power. 


In the twenty years or more that a 
Case thresher lasts it saves and makes 
a lot of money for its owner. Read 
the full story in “Profit By Better 
Threshing.” Write for a copy today. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


s Established 1842 
Racine 


Incorporated ; : 
Wisconsin 

















“Feed from the Egg | 
to the Market” ‘* 


will tell you how toshort- 
en the time, make chicks 
mature earlier, lay and 
make more profit for 
you. A complete, au- 
thoritativetreatiseon 
ultry feeding. Sent 
ree. Send us your feed 
dealer’s name and ad- 
dress. 


Collis Products Co. 
Clinton, lowa 
ne Dept. 575 


You can make $200 to $500 monthly selling guarant 
Ly and oils. Exclusive territory-frei im prepaid. 
| We deliver and collect. No capital or previous expcr- 






















| dence needed. Extra premiums and bonuses paid 
monthly. Ed Mosher made $41.37 on two orders; Coy 

Reynolds sold $242.15 one day; Tomlinson earned 
| $27.91 in one day. You can do as well. Write today. 


| Universal Paint & Oil Co., 311 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will +4 ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 











FAVORS BANK LAW 

Have just finished a very interesting reading of 
your first installment of “Insuring the Security 
of Bank Deposits," appearing in the June number 
of your excellent farm magazine, Successful Farm- 
ing. The opening installment leads me to believe 
that future articles are going to go very thoroly 
into the banking situation. It shows that you and 
your magazine are alive to the conditions confront- 
ing the people of the great northwest who have lost 
millions in closed banks with no assurance of re- 
covering more than a very small fraction of their 
money—money that in every instance was de- 
posited because of confidence being misplaced. 

As you of course know, South Dakota, too, is 
very much interested in the bank ranty propo- 
sition and the next legislature will certainly take 
some action regarding it. The theory of our present 
law was good during good times, or when it was 
not needed, but fell Te short of accomplishin 
what the people hoped it would accomplish. And, 
of what use is a law that fails to stand up under 
the strain?—J. R. 8., 8. D. 


NEED MORE BUSINESS MEN 

I have read with much interest your recent 
articles regarding the putting of agriculture on a 
business basis. It strikes me as rather peculiar 
that you seem to ignore the very patent fact that 
no industry can be conducted on business prin- 
ciples unless the men who conduct it are real busi- 
ness men. 

There lies the whole solution of the problem— 
the successful farmer must have business ability, 
or, at least, be willing to be guided by somebody 
who has that ability. Simmered right down to 
“brass tacks,” agriculture can never be plac 
upon a business basis until some method is evolved 
for eliminating the unfit. The t and most 
practical method for accomplishing this purpose 
is education. The man who either will not, or 
cannot, learn should get into some other line of 
endeavor. 

Until this becomes practically established, there 
will never be a seoneliy found for the “‘ills of the 
farmer.”’ It is bound to be a long and tedious 
process, at best. There are two things within 
reach of every farmer which will help greatl 
toward the desired end—by “every farmer” ¥ 
mean that if they all could be made to see its im- 
portance, and to my mind, absolute necessity, 
they have the ability to accomplish it. 

These two things are, first, a business agent and 
advisor wholly under the pay and control of a 
farmers’ organization—not paid in any part from 
public funds. Second, adequate and safe storage 
or as many farm products as are adapted to 
storage. As much of this storage as possible should 
be on individual farms, the remainder at central 
points, owned and controlled by the farmers. 

This would eliminate the dumping of: products 
at harvest time, which tends naturally to depress 
markets and gives the speculators their greatest 
opportunity to exploit the farmer. 

have had years of experience, both in general 
farming and specializing in fruit growing. I am 
not an amateur.—C. N. C., Mo. 


LABOR IS FRIENDLY TO FARMER 

The farmers’ interests and the big bulk of con- 
sumers’ interest—wage earners—are almost identi- 
cal. Good wages to the worker and good prices 
to the farmer mean property to all Tearing 
down what union men have built up thru the better 
part of a century simply narrows the producers’ 
market and leaves him in a deeper hole. The 
farmer's salvation lies within himself. 

Henry Ford is not a little tin god for ordinary 
humans to worship, but he makes you and I an 
the average satel look like a pl nickel. For 
that reason, his opinion is worth a great deal, 
economically. He states that high wages make 
prosperity, and he logically proves his point. 

en the wage earners are earning good wages, 
they are able to buy the products of the factories, 
the products of the farm, able to live in good, 
modern homes and give their wives and children 
those things that make life more comfortable and 
more enjoyable. The money they’ pay for these 
things goes to pay more wages to other workers. 
They help pay taxes for public improvements, are 
able to buy eggs from such as a at profitable 
prices—if you've got sense enough to raise hens. 

i are mainly the result of unionization 
of the workers. Shorter hours, which give a work- 
ingman a chance to see something of his children 
before they grow up and join him in the factory— 
shorter hours are entirely due to unionism. Now, 
I want to impress one fact on you and a few thou- 
sand more of your build and mentality. Instead of 
the bhp earner’s wife slaving as your wife is doing, 
she is able to have labor-saving devices to help her 
that her mother never dreamed of. Why? Because 
of union wages—good wages. Her husband is able 
to be with her each day for a few hours, and if she 
is a wife worthy the name, she is glad. His father 
worked ten or twelve hours a day and was so worn 
out when arriving home that it was supper and 









bed at once. Probably the children were all in 
bed when he got home. Would you take away 
this sort of civilized life and return to the old? 
Your trouble, Mr. Farmer, is not due to the 
high wages of the worker. You won't work col- 
lectively. There in four words is the whole story. 
Followers of the oldest occupation known to 
humanity, you are the most Eeckenied, and in 
eneral, the most ignorant. You hate progress. 
ou hate anything that would pry you out of the 
age-old rut. You hate it all and refuse to have 
anything to do with it. When others use modern 
methods of obtaining decent conditions, you at 
first sneer—then, when success comes to them you 
ery, “Take it away from them.’’ You won't use 
modern good business sense, and when you find 
yourself far in the rear and economic conditions 
are squeezing you and yours, you yell for congres- 
sional relief or cry for the scalps of Coster men. 
Union men are favorable to the farmer's desire 
for better conditions. They support the cooperative 
efforts of the Farmers’ Union and similar organiza- 
tions. They agitate for better conditions. They’re 
not trying to keep you down. Take an hour a da 
and read a little. Try to absorb a little truth. it 
you're not fossilized, pick up a new idea once in 
a while and taste it. You may in time acquire a 
liking for them, to your own good.—H. B. P., Nebr. 


QUESTIONS SOME STORIES 

I have read your magazine for about five years 
and when it comes the first thing I go after is 
Birdseye Views of Distant Countries. hat alone 
is worth the subscription price. I also read the 
editorials, which are sometimes good and some- 
times not. 

I am going to say something about the June 
number. I read the chicken department. You 
sure are not the cause but there is a lot of bunk in 
your magazine. When I see articles,“‘my sheep 
eat mortgages,” “‘my chickens give me five dollars 
apiece income,” “my alfalfa gives me five ton to 
the acre,” “with five acres of clover I feed 55 head 
of cows,” I just turn and turn sheets. 

I am going to tell you .: opinion about the 
prohibition question and at the same time answer 
your editorial, ““A Joke on the Wets,”’ in your last 
number. That law about prohibition is just a 
fanatic law against the human law.-——J. R., ri 

Note: We never print stories like our reader 
mentions unless we think it possible for others to 
follow the same methods. e always tell who, 
where and how.—Editors. 


AN ALFALFA BOOM 

It took the very dry season of 1925 to awaken 
many of the farmers of Mecosta and Newago 
counties of Michigan to an unusual interest in 
alfalfa growing. The shortage of hay the past season 
has made nearly Ate want to start at least a 
few acres of alfalfa. It has lead to a discovery of 
the cheapest sort of lime and that it lies idle on 
many farms. Alfalfa and dairy drives have been 
made this last spring. County Agent Turing had 
charge of the work in Mecosta county and County 
Agent Stinson in pe county. Actual demon- 
stration of the mining of the marl and talks on the 
value of marl to alfalfa growing were made. In 
Newago county enthusiasm ran high. Banks and 
cooperative associations gave prizes to the farmer 
having the largest crowds on his farm for an alfalfa 
meeting. John Dobben, a Holstein breeder, won 
a purebred Jersey bull. He gave it to the farmers’ 
club he belonged to, which auctioned it off to the 
highest bidder. Other prizes offered were alfalfa 


Farmers are able to secure marl for 25 cents a 
load, all you can haul. The dairymen are the real 
leaders in this movement to haul marl, because 
they realize that a good dependable legume hay 
is an absolute necessity if they are to get the best 
possible results from their cows. It has nm twenty 
years since the farmers of Newago county organ- 
ized the first cow testing association in America.— 
Mrs. C. P., Mich. 


THINKS FARM PLAN GOOD 

I feel that your plan to put agriculture on a busi- 
ness basis is a g one if it can only be carried out. 
We, as farmers, need a little help of this kind and 
I am glad you thought enough about such a plan 
to publish it so others can understand the present 
situation of the farmers and what they need and 
should ‘do. 

I enjey S. F. more than any other paper. It shows 
what farmers are doing and also gve many good 
ideas and helps. I have eighty little chicks, sixteen 
little turks and thirty-nine goslings. Also more 
hens setting. I want to keep your paper in my home 
from now on.—M. U., Mo. 


FEARS SOCIALISM 

I like your paper and find it helpful in many ways. 
This is especially true of your editorial pages, so 
clear and fair in statement. But even so, I cannot 
always aaron with you. This is true in regard to 
the article ““Putting Agriculture on a Business 
Basis.” This method of taking care of surplus 
crops is wrong and is a long step towards socialism. 
The next one would soon follow. Also, it seems to 
me that the comparisons, which you make in re- 

rd to other industries, in your editorial “The 
aw of incentive,” are not sound. 

Granted that the farmers of the west are hard 
hit by large crops and low prices; so were poultry 
raisers at the time of the European war. Grain up 
in the clouds and poultry we own nearly station- 
ary for a long while. What did we do? We began to 
reduce our flocks until production and prices came 

















together. This was accomplished, not by organiza. 
tion, nor by government interference, but by 
good horse sense which every one ought to have, 

Furthermore, Mr. Meredith suggests that we 
begin by applying his remedy to “five fundamental] 
crops wheat, wool, cotton, corn and sugar.”” How 
long would it be before every product of the soil, 
and even cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry would 
sense the same need of protection? 

Now in regard to your editorial comparisons, 
You say the tariff operates to fix prices for the 
manufacturer. This is partly true, it takes care of 
outside competition. The millmen could easily 
over-stock the home market if they did not try 
to regulate supply to demand. Here the farmer 

an advantage, and in this way the life of most 
manufactured g can be prolonged if times are 
bad, but we can't eat our bread and have it, and 
we need to eat every day. 

If the farmer is suffering from outside competi- 
tion because the tariff is too low, let us work for a 
tariff that will protect farming interests as the 
manufacturer is protected, but when it comes to 
the home market, let him take care of it as above 
suggested. 

To my mind we have gone far enough toward 
socialism. We don't want to be serfs, we want to 
remain free men. This is good business and good 
public policy. 

This country has grown great because the in- 
dividual has had to rely largely on his own re- 
sources. This is a strong factor in American life 
soe not fit in well with socialism.—A. G. | 


MAKE THE RACE A FAIR ONE 

Your editorial, “Almost Persuaded,”’ strikes me 
as being a bit funny, and I am wondering why one 
who caa so clearly see “the confusion of the crowd"’ 
is not able to show the way out, which you make 
no attempt to do. Surely there is distress among 
farmers that is unusual, and is due to some cause 
or causes known or unknown, and there must be 
a way out. To stand back and laugh at farmers as 
they “mill around”’ trying to find a way out is like 
a boy amusing himself by punching rats in a cage 
with a long stick. It amuses the boy but it isn't 
kind or humane to the rats. 

The time probably never will come when the 
farmers will get together and ee ON & program. 
The isolation of farm life and the independence it 
produces will keep them apart, and they will remain 
victims of whatever a changing order will do to 
them, and the rest of the country will suffer with 
them as they suffer. It is no reflection on them to 
offer a program that they have not thought out 
and asked for. It is good business and common 
sense, and it should be done, if anyone can tell what 
is best to do. 

I do not understand that the bankers wanted the 
Federal Reserve system, but we have it and prob- 
ably we got thru some very recent panicky times 
a whole lot better with it than we otherwise might 

ve done, at least I think so. 

Legislation is not a paneca for all farm ills, and 
no one thinks of it as such, but it can remove 5 
handicap that now exists so far as the tariff is 
concerned, and it is that handicap that causes a 
big share of the present inequalities of industrial 
and agricultural interests today. You and I each 
have two feet, and we are to run a race. To tie up 
one of mine or set me back half the distance would 
= me out of the race, unless you have some other 

andicap to offset mine. Legislation can insure 
a fair horse race and that is all any farmer wants 
today.—C. E. T., Iowa. 


LEARNED THE VALUE OF FARM EX- 
PERIENCE 

I am a reader of S. F. and enjoy it very much. 
I was much impressed with the article in the Young 
Housekeeper's department in the last March issue. 
I also am a farm ¥ and that article appealed 
to me very much. It drove home the thoughts of 
how beautiful country life is. 

I appreciate the many works of nature which are 
not noticed or seen in the city. I have heard much 
comment on that article and some don’t like it 
because they say that the author didn’t tell the 
city’s side of it. For my part I don’t think the city 
has very much of a side to tell.—O. M., Ill, 


a 
“KEEP YOUR PRICE DOWN” 

While reading the June issue of 8. F. I saw in the 
Bulletin where F. M. of N. D. says to raise your 
price. May I say a few words in reply? We all 
enjoy reading every page of Successful Farming and 
Better Homes and Gardens as well, in fact have 
taken both magazines since they were infants and 
feel we could not do without them. While we all 
agree they are well worth more than we pay, yet 
I feel that many now taking the paper would not, 
or could not, if it was advanced in price. 

Then why deprive the many in such a good 
cause because a few can’t enjoy a cheap magazine? 
Of course, many people feel they must pay big 
prices or else they can’t get any » re from the 
article purchased. I say you are doing a wonderful 
work putting out such splendid magazines for such 
very reasonable prices and hope to help you eect 
many more subscribers. So let's let the good work 
continue for the sake of the many and both rich 
and poor may reap the benefits from such clear, 
unbiased reading.—H. 8., 8. D. 





I think S. F. is a fine farm paper and could not 
do without it. I find many good recipes in it, 28 
well as other good reading.—Mrs, W, D, 
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To Tire Merchants: 


Miller tires are original equipment on 
Auburn, Diana, Ford, Jewett, Lincoln, 
Moon, Paige, Pierce Arrow, Stearns- 
Knight, Studebaker, Velie. 


You are in a strong position when you sell 
Millers. Many dealers have handled them 
exclusively for seventeen years. Their cus- 
tomers do not change—for Miller Tires have 
never known an off year. 

The Miller Franchise has an unmatched 
value today and every year it grows in 
worth to the retailer. Write or wire the 
nearest branch office. 


The Tire Builder says — 
“If one comes back 
I’m penalized”’ 


ILLER creative genius has devel- 

oped a new Bus and Truck Tire 

built on the Uniflex principle of 

construction, and shaped to give ideal road 

contact. Big corporations and operators 

of national fleets have selected this heavy- 

duty tire because it cuts mileage costs and 

reduces operating expenses. It is a worthy 

big brother for the famous Geared-to-the- 
Road Balloon. 


Miller experience reflects the growth of 
the rubber industry over a span of 34 years. 
Leadership in the exacting field of rubber 
sundries prepared the ground for Milier’s 
present position in the manufacture of fine 
tires. The loyalty of Miller dealers and 
the confidence of Miller users rests on the 
fundamental fact that Miller knows rubber. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, O. 
Branch Offices at— 


—* 





Albany Boston Charlotte Columbus Grand Rapids Kansas City Minneapolis OklahomaCity Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta Brooklyn Chicago Dallas Houston Los Angeles Newark Omaha Portland Syracuse 
Baltimore Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Indianapolis Memphis New Orleans Philadelphia Rochester Toledo 
Birmingham Cedar Rapids Cleveland Erie Jacksonville Milwaukee New York Phoenix San Francisco Utica 
Washington 
Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers ©The Miller Rubber Co. 
wherever there are automobiles oN. Y. 


MILLER K NOW S RUBBER 
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CLEAN SHOOTING 


Le want every shell in your shot- 
gun to give you every ounce of 
punch there is in it. No matter what 
the conditions. It is the hits that count 
—and they must be clean. So first of 
all, to you the famous Marlin checker- 
board pattern and extreme penetra- 
tion mean downright satisfaction. 

Next, when the shooting starts you 
get your shots in quickly and accu- 
rately. Thanks to your Marlin’s matted 
barrel, fine balance, quick handling, 
and fast, smooth, dependable action. 

On the duck pass, in the duck or 
goose blind, battery or pit—let the 
towl fly high and wide, let the wind 
blow its worst, hold right and you 
bring them down stone dead. The 
same with upland game. 

Get a Marlin Shotgun. On display 
at your dealer’s. 


THE 1926 MARLIN CATALOG 
the cover of which bears the pic- 
ture shown above, illustrates 
and describes the full Marlin 
line of Repeating Shotguns 
and Rifles, improved and re- 
fined to meet every Ameri- 
can shooting need. Write 
for your copy. 













MODEL 42-A SHOTGUN 
12 Gauge, Take-Down, 
Visible Harnmer, 6 shots. 
Handles all standard and 
2-34 inch high velocity 
shells. In Hammerless, 
M del 43 A, 12 Gauge, 
and 44 A, 20 Gauge. 


TRAOGE (@) a 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
5H WillowSt., New Haven, Conn. 




















THE CULTURE OF THE CYCLAMEN 

One often gazes longingly at the rare 
beauty of a well grown plant of the 
cyclamer in the florist’s window, only to 
find that the price makes possession pro- 
hibitive. Its ever-increasing popularity 
is due to its ready adaptation to so 
many conditions of soil and temperature. 
It 1s quite readily grown from seed, re- 
quiring about eighteen months to reach 
blooming size. 

The flowers of the cyclamen are single 
with reflexed petals with a wide range of 
color. After bloomimg, the stalk be- 
comes spirally coiled, drawing the small 
seed that forms down to the soil, and if 
conditions are favorable, it will take 
root. The seed should be sown as early 
as possible, after maturity, in pots or 
pans with loose drainage material at the 
bottom. The best soil is composed of 
fibrous yellow loam, flakes of rotted 
leaves, and some silver sand. Sow tac 
seed thinly one-fourth, or one-half an 
inch apart each way. Protect with a 
piece of glass covered with brown paper, 
and keep at greenhouse temperature 
until they germinate. Remove the cover 
when the seedlings appear, and do not 
allow them to suffer for want of shade or 
moisture. 

As soon as the third leaf appears, place 
them singly in thumb pots, with slightly 
coarser soil, so that the tiny crowns are 
just above the level of the ground. In 
December transfer to richer soil, adding 
some ashes from a burnt refuse heap. 
Keep thru the winter in a moist atmos- 
phere, and not below fifty degrees. In 
March they will be ready for five-inch 
pots, and to this soil may be added a 
little well-rotted fertilizer from the horse 
stable. Always shade from the midday 
suns In June remove the plants to a 
coldframe, or to the north side of the 
house. 

Shugs show a marked partiality for the 
succulent leaves of the cyclamen, and 
may be controlled by dusting occasional- 
ly around the plants with air-slaked lime. 

By the end of June they will be ready 
for the final shift into seven-inch pots. 
They should be handled carefully, as the 
leaves are large, tender and numerous. 
Shade a few days after potting. By the 
end of July the elegance of the foliage 
alone will richly repay the care bestowed 
upon them. From this time onward, 
very little shading will be needed. W ith 
the advent of cool fall weather, remove 
to a warm place. Buds should appear 
in Revues. and continue all thru the 
winter and spring. Manure water ap- 
plied twice a week will prove helpful. 
Plants selected to bear seed should be 
set aside for that purpose, and as soon as | 
the capsules are found to be developing | 
properly, then reduce to six or seven to 
a plant, and remove all flowering buds. 
The production of strong seeds is of the 
utmost importance—Mrs. M. N. W. 








i 
BEST HARDY BULBS FOR WINDOWS I 


Hyacinths, tulips, and the various 
types of hardy narcissus bulbs are usual- | 
ly thought of when we mention the} 
hardy bulbs, but there are several others | 
that do well in pots or flower boxes. 
The hardy lilies are often potted by | 
themselves, but most of the dar hardy | 
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ractor Industry 


URING the early tractorshows 
and demonstrations the WAL- 
LIS, by virtue of its unusual engi- 
neering and accomplishments, was 
unanimously acclaimed ‘‘AMER- 
ICA’S FOREMOST TRACTOR”. 


Following a leader is but natural; 

yet, after all these years, no other 
tractor of this type has been pro- 
duced which approachesthe WAL- 
LIS in these essentials — Light 
Weight—Low Operating and Up- 
keep Costs— Acres per Hour Per- 
formance — High Resale Value. 


And WALLISTractors, of the same 
basic design as the WALLIS OK, 
are performing today, faithfully 
and satisfactorily, in their Eleven- 
th Year of continuous service. 






This remarkably low “Per-Acre” cost is 
one of the prime reasons why thousands 
of WALLIS Owners aie farming profitab- 
ly, year after year. 
Let your nearest WALLIS Dealer ar- 
range a Demonstration on your farm. 
J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS, INC. 
RACINE WISCONSIN 
ROTI in mane beahe ht CASE PLOW WORKS Ine 


of Racine, Wisconsin, and is NOT the product of any other 
company with ‘J ,1.CASE’’as part of its corporate name. 


WALLS. cic 








"Make Your cca Go Farther 


Save the middieman's profit by buying direct from 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
« ao-re from the raw material 


sheets, control every 
to the finished prod 
EDWARDS REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No psinting 
or repairs, Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 
ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
ted, Standing Seam, Painted or a 
Roofings, Sidings, Wall board, Paints, Ready-Made 
Steel Gomngee, Farm Buildings, etc. 
GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Th of fi cus- 
tomers every year are our best Ye 
Write today! Get our wonder- 
fully low prices, ao satisfac- 
tion, fate for a Book No. 
156, or for Garage 
SAMPLES & rHeepwaros mec. co. 


$06-856 Butler St. 
Roofing Book Cincinnati, Onis 
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ATOR 


MALLEABLE OR ROLLER CHAIN 
Runs easiest. No short turns. 
Built strongest. Lasts longest 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB 
BEFORE YOU PAY 
Corn runssame direction as buck 
ets. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, 
Oats, 60 Bushelsin 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois. 


Write for our Guide Books and ‘Record 
of Invention Blank" before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketeh for 


Inspection and EVANS & ¢ ‘ree. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washincton.’b. c 
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bulbs not mentioned in 4 —3 coat 
jally valuable grown with other kinds RE 
- boxes or large pots. The Spanish Oo RFEFUL % TORS 
iris, scillas, snowdrops, chionodoxa, gra: 
B L 4) ’) 


hyacinths, and jonquils fill in around the 
edges to relieve the stiffness. The scillas, ave 1me fj 

chionodoxa, and grape hyacinths have 
blue flowers, and are low and small, but . 

have a charm that we get from no others. a Y 

The Spanish irises are distinct in form ; ‘ 2 
and fine for cut flowers. 

Some of the best hardy types for win- 
ter blooming are the Von Sion, a large 
double yellow, and several of the smill 
and large trumpet types. Poeticus will 
do well in window boxes, but I have 











never had much success with them in 
pots, and none with the double poeticus 
(Alba Plena). 


While the large size Dutch hyacinths 
will give large flowers I do not think 
them enough finer than the miniature 
to pay if I want to plant many, and 
especially for use in window boxes. The 
miniature are simply younger bulbs of 
the very same varieties and bear nice 
spikes, and have the advantage of bloom- 
ing outside for two or three years longer 
when planted in the garden after forcing. 


Hyacinths break up into bulblets when BD. 

they reach their full maturity, and many - 

first size bulbs break up the first year, 

after they rege once. 
Not all the tulips will give satisfaction 

in the house, and the ones that will are or belt work 

generally listed in the catalogs as forc- 

ing varieties. Most of them will do well 

in window boxes, tho, as here they have 

moth ee ee — The OU can’t overlook the fact that your tractor must be a 

do not like forcing with heat, and. trying good belt worker. Because, on the average, 40 per cent of 


to hurry them generally results in blasted its work will be belt work. 

Boom Fay <1 pots _ -— a “Steady as a steamer”’ is what OilPull owners say about the 
dow and let them have plenty of time to : ’ : : 

develop if you would have nice flowers. OilPull s belt power. They will tell you that changing loads 
I like the ‘single tulips much the best won’t vary the speed. The motor runs with steady, clock-like 
for window blooming, and in the window regularity even under extreme fluctuations in load. Because 
ae nothing 2 be — attractive the OilPull “‘hairline’’ governor is boss of the entire job. It 
than a group of Darwin tulips, or others gives remarkably close governing that assures even, steady 


of the similar types—L. H. C. power at all times. 


COLUMBINES AND CANTERBURY There is no wasted power with the OilPull tractor, either. 

Cobaaiiiioe an tee bury bell The belt pulley is direct-connected to the crankshaft—so 100 
two Semen pe aa ~ '* tea per cent of the engine’s power goes direct to the belt. The 
from seeds and if they are sown very early, pulley is on the right side—high up—and the belt is always in 
some of the plants will bloom the first plain sight of the operator. Ample clearance for the belt is 
year. Most growers prefer to sow in April provided by the patented shifting front axle. 


and not expect blooms until the second Work this tractor steadily on the hottest days—it will not overheat! 


season. . 
. : And it won’t freeze in winter. The oil cooling system prevents it. Triple 

ee = bc agh ne Sane heat control, dual lubrication, “hairline”? governing, complete enclosure 
: y ‘ and other features—40 in all—make the OilPull as famous for belt work 


before the weather is hot. To give greater “4s 
security, the seedbed should be shaded by Tt 


a muslin curtain. Sow the seeds in rows 


three or four inches apart if you plan to Only in the OilPull tractor can you get the 40 big money saving fea- 
transplant to other rows while small, or tures. Investigate them! Send for our latest catalog. Ask us for economy 
six inches apart if you plan to leave in the facts on the OilPull and names of nearest users. 


bed the first year. 

lhe best plan is to set out rather close in Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 
rows in the garden until they have acaectmaes 
bloomed, as only a portion of the plants 
will bear fine flowers. By growing a large 
number and transplanting the best to 
where you want them, they make a much 


{ 


finer collection.—L. H. C., Kans. 


POTTING PLANTS 


‘Always soak the new flower pots before 
1s ng Ce Sars Prof. E. C. Volz of Iowa. uini io setie tanh Inniietinns te 
“Otherwise ¢ ca , vance-Rumely line es kerosene tractors, steam engines, grain 
tha adie ; , th oo x wi he and rice threshers, combine harvesters, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover 
from a . ) ‘ he ‘he as bg fr the hullers, bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks and tractor winches 
irom the so e detriment o e : 
plant, possibly killing it. Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 

Before putting the plants into the 


pots allow a few hours for the surplus 
Sect A DVANCE-RUMELY 
€ aporate.”’ 

















his also applies to used flower pots 

which have been put away for some time ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 

where they are apt to dry out.—A. M. W. = Dept. A, (ncorperated) La Porte, Indiana ‘ 

————— Mail Please send me without obligation catalogs on Mail 

indiana farmers are finding one gallon Coupon in ener also economy facts end names Coupon 
—_ HY pens otas oil ae with for ‘ for 

one pint of oil of tar an effective fly spray. POMS . oc ccccccccccccccccs eveccsescsecoses. 
€ cost is one cent a day for ten cows, | Catalog Catalog 
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Canning Our Garden and Orchard Favorites 


By INA S. LINDMAN 


HAT garden product is hailed with more pleasure and 

greater delight from our late summer and early fall 

garden than a red, ripe, juicy tomato? Because of its 
richness in acid, mineral and ‘vitamin content, the tomato 
well deserves the popular place it holds in our “winter gar- 
den” on the pantry shelf. 

Tomatoes are easy to cam. To serve as plain stewed toma~ 
toes or for soups select ripe and firm tomatoes, wash them 
and dip them into boiling water for about one minute, or 
until the skins burst. Then dip ito cold water and remove 
the skin and the stem ends. Cut them into ‘halves or quar- 
ters and pack them at onee into clean hot jars. As the jar is 
being packed, pour off most of the tomato juice and strain 
it into other jars to be used for soups, tomato sauce or for 
gelatine salads. Fill the jars with tomatoes to within about 
one-half inch of the top and add one level teaspoonful of salt 
to each quart jar. Do not add any water, as more than half 
of the tomato is composed of water. Partly seal the jar, 
place it in a hot water bath canner, and process it in boiling 
water for twenty-five minutes. Begin counting time only 
when the water boils over the tops of the jars. Remember, 
too, that the water must cover the tops of the jars to the 
depth of at least one inch. 

To the jars containing the strained tomato juice add salt in 
the proportion of one level teaspoonful of salt- to each quart. 
Partly seal the jars and process in a water bath canner for 
twenty minutes. 

At the end of the boiling time remove the jars from the 
boiling water, seal tightly and store them in a cool, dry place. 

Nutrition specialists and doctors have found that tomato 
juice contains valuable mineral and vitamin content and 
that tomato juice, being quite rich in vitamin C, is especially 
fine for feeding infants and young children as long as they 
are on a liquid diet. When orange juice cannot be had, 
tomato juice can well be used in its place. The little half- 
pint jars are very handy in size for canning tomato juice to 
be used for this purpose. 

Other tomato canning recipes follow, also directions for 
canning other vegetables. 

Pickled Tomatoes (Uncooked) 

Small red and yellow tomatoes, such as peach, pear or cherry 
tomatoes, may be pickled without cooking. % 
Select sound tomatoes, free from cracks and 








An oil stove is a wonderful aid 
at canning time 

















bruises. Wash and drain, pack into clean jars, fill the jar with 
cold vinegar, and seal. Best results are obtained by using 
white vinegar, altho cider vinegar may be used. 

Tomatoes pickled in this way are suitable for salads or for 
siuces in which there is no objection to the acid flavor. 

Pickled Yellow Tomatoes 

Select small plum-shaped tomatoes, before they are over- 
ripe. Prick each one to prevent bursting. Soak in strong 
brine made in the proportion of one cupful of salt to one 
gallon of water, for three days. Drain, pack into clean, hot 
jars and cover with strong vinegar spiced to taste, and seal. 

Chopped green pepper or onion may be added. if desired 

Tomato Creole Sauce 

For dressing ordinary steak or decorating plain boiled rice, 
besides adding a distinctive flavor, tomato creole is sure to 
be one of your favorite sauces. 

Directions: Mix together one quart of sliced white onions 
and twelve finely chopped green peppers; simmer until soft. 
Add about twice this bulk im tomatoes and cook together 
over a low fire until tender. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Pack into clean, hot jars and seal immediately. 

Tomatoes and Corn 

Scald tomatoes until the skins loosen, peel and core, cut 
into small pieces. Blanch fresh corn on the cob for five 
minutes. Cut from cob. Mix thoroly two parts tomatoes to 
one part corn. Pack the mixture immediately into clean, 
hot jars, add one teaspoonful of salt to each quart, partly 
seal and process for two hours in a water bath canner or for 
forty minutes in a steam pressure cooker at ten pounds. 
Remove from canner and seal immediately. The acid of the 
tomatoes helps in preserving the non- (Continued on page 66 


(- >) 
AT CANNING TIME 


Perhaps a kitchen should be plain, 
But there’s a time | can't refrain 
From thinking it a lady fair, 

With jewels gleaming in her hair. 








A braided rug is at her feet, 

Where sunbeams dance to music sweet; 
She sits at peace with all the world— 
A kitten im her lap lies curled. 


A spicy perfume’s in the air, 

And round her throat a necklace rare— 
Each bead a freshly sparkling mold 

Of jelly, ruby, scarlet, gold, 


That's strung along the window sill. 
And there are jars of amber, till 
Each cupboard top and mantel seems 


A diadem of fairy beams. 


Perhaps a kitchen should be plain, 
; But there’s a time | can’t refrain 
i From thinking it a lady fair, 
; With jewels gleaming in her hair. 
—Gail Hoffman. 
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NEARLY 2,000,000 progressive 
farm people enjoy the advantages 
of carbide light. And the wisdom 
of their choice is shown more con- 
vincingly with each passing year 
... for a Colt Light Plant does 
not fail you after the first few years 
of service. It is not only the most 
economical farm lighting plant that 
youcan buy—but it lasts a lifetime. 


Colt Light does not strain your 
eyes. It gives instant, bright light 
n every room. In the barn, it 
enables you to milk and feed up 
far more quickly and comfortably 
after dark. The Colt Iron, and the 
Colt Hot Plate for cooking, mean 
less work for the farm woman. 


Today, more than 500 Colt 

ght farm salesmen are bringing 
1¢@ comforts of Colt Light into 
iarm homes everywhere. 

Write for our free booklet, 
Safest and Best by Test.” 


B. COLT COMPANY 


New Wig cceti shetsieneses 30 E. 42nd St. 
ladelphia, Pa............ 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. 1001 Monadnock Block 


ansas City, Mo.......716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
hattanooga, Tenn.... 6th and Market Sts. 
n Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sts. 


Gvery 


new th 


month adds 


ousands of satisfied 
COLT LIGHT users 








TRADER ARK 


LIGHT 


J. B. Colt Company 


Gentlemen: I wasn't very strong for 
Colt Light at first because I was afraid that 
it would be too expensive. But I've 
changed my mind, 

We've had our Colt Light plant for four 
years. During this time we've kept a strict 
account of how much it costs us to operate 
it. Two or three fillings a year give us 
plenty of light. Therefore, our Colt Light 
costs us about the same amount of money 
that we used to pay for oil light—and the 
Colt Light is a hundred times more satis- 
factory. Colt Light really pays for itself 
in the extra time it gives us for working. 

My wife says that one of the finest 
things about our Colt Light plant is the 
hot plate. She can always get a quick 
breakfast or supper with it; and with the 
Colt iron she doesn’t have to keep a hot 
fire while ironing. 

The whole family thinks the world of 
our Colt Light plant. 


Yours truly, 
Signed: E. C. CHINOUTH 


April 30, 1926. Dayville, Oregon 





No proposition offers a geeater op- 

portunity for the farm-trained man 

than selling the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for full 
particulars. 


COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT 
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The Same 


Good Luck Quality pened 


but now a 


New Style 


comes off like 
magic. No more 
nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well for 
years. You will like 


GOOD ® LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Book. It teaches all methods. 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
58 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 











Careful housewives guard against 
food spoilage in summer and food 
freezing in winter with my 


“SUCCESSFUL” 
Iceless Refrigerator 


Needs no ice. No up- 
keep; no chemicals; no 
electricity—nature does 
the work. No expense 
after first small cost. 

Keeps clean—no drain pipes, no 0 drip 
pan, notrouble. Saves steps. 33 years 
manufacturing is my guarantee. Send 
postal today for Free Book and price. 
5. S. Gilcrest, Pres., Des Moines incubator Co. 

302 Vine Street, Des Moines, lowa 








THECHARM OF YOUTH 


lingers in a clean skin. Experts ad. 
vise soap and water. Let your soap be 


Resinol 


acid corn, which is somewhat difficult to 
can successfully by itself. 


POSSIBILITIES OF F PEPPERS 


The green pepper is so full of possibili- 
ties that it is hard to squeeze it dry. Then, 
too, since so many different combinations 
may be used for fillings, it provides a 
pleasing way to use left-overs. 

Halve large sweet peppers the long way, 
remove seed and pith and parboil five 
minutes. Drain, lay in a shallow buttered 
baking’ dish and fill with one of these de- 
lightful mixtures: 

No. 1—Dice any kind of cold meat and 
mix with an equal quantity of bread 
crumbs. Moisten the whole with strained 
tomato and season with salt amd pepper. 
Sprinkle each half with buttered crumbs 
and bake ten minutes. This is a mice dish 
for supper or lunch. 

No. 2—Dice cold chicken and moisten 
with a cream sauce. Fill the peppers and 
bake for a few minutes. Remove from 
the even and garnish with strips of pimen- 


to and curled . These are very at- 
tractive as a main for a huncheon or 
supper. 


Ne. 3—Fill the pepper shells with 
creamed lima beans, top each with a thin 
slice of bacom and set in the oven until 
bacon is crisp. Serve immediately. These 
make a prize supper dish. 

No. 4—Cut green corn from the cob 
and stew until tender. Season with salt 
and pepper and a generous lump of butter, 
add just enough cream to moisten the 
corn slightly. Fill into pepper shells, dust 
each half with cracker crumbs, dot with 
butter and bake a rich brown.—Judith 
Baskerville. 





BLESSINGS 


Meadows sweet with new-mown hay, 
A blade of grass, a way-side flower, 
A J geen A on light wing BAY, 
A fragrant leafy bower 
The glow-worm and the ° fre-fiy, 
Birds, hills and towering trees, 
The shady spots, and sunny sky, 
And soft refreshing breeze; 
The ocean waves with snowy crest, 
Wild sea-gulls circling high, 
The glorious sunset in the west, 
Fleecy clouds flitting by— 
Are just a few of the many things 
God gives to show the way 
To the path of joy the daylight brings, 
And the blessings of today. 
—Minnie C. Childs. 
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il. os Dey, More Than 
50.000 alers. If yeurs 
supply > you write 
pe actory branch. 
Address Dept, SF-21. 


The Coleman 














ca barn$6 A Day 


eign ode for Zanol Pure 
Food ucts, Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Soaps, Laun and 
Cleaning Speciatties and ouse- [— 





sive aale. Noeapital needed 
Big money for spare time. 





CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burningon bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


; the —— 
ForFreeSample write The Scholl Mfg. Co 








5 e guaran- 

, to teach ur S04esson home-study 
course on hotel « J a that the leading hotel 
stperts know about the business, and we mee 








Take Orders fou, “nests, canne 


goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio seta, tires, 


auto and tractor oils. No aolidiee bond required. 
Wedeliverand collect. Permanent business. Big pay- 


Write at once. Hitchcock -Hill Ce., Dept., 63, Chicago 


CTs < 
guaranteed formation, 





a 
Tere 
163 Stimson pron aie cD otro, th, 


























PICNIC HINTS 


Whether or not our farm family can 
get away each summer for a real vacation, 
we do enjoy brief holidays—a picnic din- 
ner after chureh on Sunday or. a. picnic 
supper after chores on a lovely evening 
when the work happens to come out just 
right. 

Within a short driving distance are 
several camping grounds where fireplaces 
provide a safe place for bonfire or supper- 
getting. The great drawback was fuel for 
this fire until we began keeping a supply 
always at hand. 

The real firewood is prepared by the 
men. In a gunny sack are placed short 
pieces of good dry wood; long sticks are 
wasteful besides. filling up the car un- 
necessarily. This sack is always kept 
filled and hung upon a handy nail in the 
garage to be ready at. a moment’s notice. 
The kindling is prepared in the house. In 
a paper bag is placed some crumpled 
paper, a’quantity of dry shavings and tiny 
bits of wood from the work-bench in the 
shop and into each sack go some bits of 
waste paraffine and candle ends. 

Another convenience seldom left be- 
hind is a@ corn-popper provided with a 
long wire handle. In this we roast weiners, 
bacon or beefsteak without burning the 
face or hands of the cook and with no 
accidental loss of food by dropping into 
the fire. 

A permanent picnic basket is another 
wonderful help toward these impromptu 
affairs. In the basket I keep a collection 
of pienie cutlery, enameled. cups and 
plates, poner — and napkins and a 
picnic table cloth made from the best 
portions of a worn-out cloth from the 
dining room, Small cans_holdi salt, 
pepper, sugar, tea and coffee are included, 
or they may be kept right at hand where 
they can be quickly found.—A. M. A. 


WATERMELON PICKLES 


I wonder who was the thrifty soul who 
invented watermelon and canteloupe rind 
pickles? We like to make them almost 
as well as to eat them, and that is saying 
a good deal. The odors of spiced vinegar 
sirup make up for the work connected 
with preparing the rind for pickling. 

To make watermelon pickles, cut the 
rind into short strips about an.inch wide, 
and cut away the green skin and the pink 
portion inside. Soak for three or four hours 
in a weak brine made by dissolving half 
. cupful of salt in a quart of water. At the 
end of that time, drain the rind well, and 
rinse with cald water. 

Make a sirup by boiling together 4 cup- 
fuls of sugar, 1 cupful of vinegar, 1 quart 
of water, 1 tablespoonful each of whole 
cloves and allspice and a stick of cinna- 
mon. Add the melon and boil rapidly ten 
minutes, Remove from the stove and let 
stand overnight. In the morning dip the 
melon out of the sirup and boil the sirup 
intil it is thick enough to coat. a silver 
poon. Add the melon again and cook 
slowly for one hour, pack into clean, hot 

irs, and seal, 

Canteloupe or muskmelon pickles are 
nade in the same way, but it is best to 
choose under-ripe melons and use all the 
flesh, disseniling, the seeds and soft part 
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“Every Drop Awakens 


Flavor” 


Heinz Pure Vinegar brings out the delicate 
flavors of a salad, while imparting an added 
, goodness of its own, because it is more 
than just a raw, sour taste—it 
is flavor itself. 

This ripe, mellow flavor of 
Heinz Pure Vinegars is de- 
. veloped by long aging in 
wood. No other method can 
produce it. That’s why Heinz 
Vinegar improves every food 
it touches and why you should 
always ask for vinegar by 
name— Heinz. 

4 kinds to suit all tastes—Cider, Malt, 
White and Tarragon. 







SEND FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS FOR NEW SALAD 
RECIPE BOOK : H. Jj. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH 


HEINZ 
pure Vinegars 


IN BOTTLES 
The taste is the~ZFtest 
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the Round Oak Folks 


Think of healthful, humidified warmth that penetrates to every 
nook and corner of every room. Clean, dust] :ss, smokeless heat 


ROUND O 


—in a steady even flow. 





ROUND 


Then think of this efficient economical 
heater housed in a Leautifully paneled 
cabinet as attractive as any fine furniture. 
That’s the new ROUND OAK Circulator, 
made by the Round Oak Folks,makersof the 
famous ROUND OAK stoves and ranges, 
backed by half a century’s experience. 


The Round Oak Thrift Plan of easy 
this new home heating innovation in your 
at once. Only a payment down — 
im casy payments to suit your conveni- 
ence. Write today for the Round i 
Book and the Round Oak Catalog showing this 
and other popular products made by the Round 
olks. 


THE BECKWITH Co, 


Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks” Est. 
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STOVES « FURNACES - RANGES 








in 2 Years 


racticul courses are des 
end for it TODAY 





High School Course | 





two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
cri ulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC-89, Drexel Av. & 58¢h St., © A-3.1923 CHICAGO 


in our Free B 





= SUCCESS 

























Dept. Y-8, 


The Candy Business ie about the only busi- 
ness where the little fellow has the big fellow 
at a disadvantage. Turn your kitchen or spare 
room into a small candy shop and start_ making 

deome income almost from the very first day. 
rich 


631 Penna. Ave., 


started with no capital. Trai 


60¢ 64122 at all dru 

HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 

hair always use 

n Shampoo 


"When washin 
orest 


PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


Flas. been used with 
Sor more than 40 _years. 













ists 








ii. Free book explains, 





CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL, 
N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs mops. Costs 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. «Sample package free. é 

MFG. CO., Dept. 309. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Sell Mendets. 
OLLETTE 





less than brooms. Over half profit. Write | WE PA $48 A WEEK, furnish auto and expenses to 


Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa | 


introduce our Soapand Washing Powder. 
Buss-Beach Company, Dept. 8. F., Chippewa Falls, Wisc, 
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CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

Something different this time! 

Have you, tucked away among your 
treasures, some clever little pictures of 
your youngsters? Or have you in your 
mind some pictures that you want to 
get of the baby before he grows any older? 

For the best picture of a Successfy| 
Farming child under ten years of age, a 
any of $5 will be awarded. For the second 

st, $3 will be given, and for the third 
best, $2. For every other picture that 
we can use, $1 will be paid. 

Photographs taken at home with your 
own little camera are entirely eligible, 
provided that they are clear and distinct 
This is not a prize contest to discover the 
prettiest baby, but the ‘‘cutest’’ picture 
of real farm children. 

Send in your entry before September 1, 
1926, with a little note telling the name 
and age of the child. Please do not ask 
to have small pictures returned. Address 
your letter to Home Department Editor, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Winners will be announced in the October 
issue. 


MY BEST HELP FROM AN EXTEN. 
SION WORKER 


In spite of the fact that it was an ex- 
tremely busy season for farm women 
to write letters, a good number of en- 
thusiastic comments on the work of 
home demonstration agents and exten- 
sion specialists came in during the month 
of May, in response to our contest an- 
nouncement. 

Mrs. Anna Meeker of Wright county, 
Iowa, winner of the first prize, wrote: 

“T have always loved beautiful colors 
and whenever I would see the new sea- 
son’s clothes with all their riot of colors 
it seemed as tho I could not live without 
them. It took a kind and intelligent 
home demonstration agent to teach me 
that if I couldn’t live without them I 
should dye and have all I wanted. And 
her knowledge opened up a new world 
for me. 

“First of all, an old white voile dress 
dyed a nile green, made a dainty step-in 
that a college girl might envy. Then my 
last year’s short sleeved dresses are the 
latest style with sleeves taken from old 
georgette waists and dyed to match. 

“Tt is surprising how much wear I got 
out of clothes that had been put away 
simply because they were too faded. An 
old pink crepe dyed an Alice blue made 
a lovely dress for my little girl. Some 
old percale aprons dyed gold, rose and 
javender give a person that dressed-up 
feeling. A pair of expensive brown silk 
stockings that were a present lay in a 
dresser drawer four years because they 
never matched anything. Now they are 
a rich black. 

“My north bedroom is one of the 
most cheerful rooms in the house with 
its curtains, crinkled bedspread and 
dresser doilies dyed yellow. My tied and 
dyed scarf would cost two dollars at 
most stores. I made it from a piece of 
white crepe and tied circles in it with 
thread. Wherever the thread was tied 
the dye did not penetrate but made the 
design. 

“When one gets started there is no 
limit to the different shades one can pro- 
duce by mixing dyes. My husband 
threatens to hide his undergarments for 
fear he will be wearing tinted ones, but 
the children love their rainbow clothes.” 

Mrs. Merle Cramton, winner of second 
| prize, said, “Our county (Kent county, 

Michigan), has a clothing specialist who 
comes from the state department four 
| days in the month. I have been in her 
| class two years, and am sending you tl 
letter below for your contest: 
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“T do sewing for myself, little daugh- 
ter and small son, se I think the use of 
the sewing machine attachments one of 
the greatest helps. As I use yards of 
bias tape, both white and colored, the 
binder is a great time saver. In binding 
collars, cuffs, scallops, belts and ties it 
saves basting. Just put the tape in the 
binder and your work underneath and 
start sewing, holding work easy, and the 
deed is done. 

“With the foot hemmer you can put a 
hem in a ruffle and sew the lace on at 
one time, which is a great deal shorter 
time and does a neater job than turning 
the hem by hand, then sewing on the 
machine and then sewing on the lace. 

“Then there are different width hem- 
mers to fit any width hem wanted. If 
you have any hemming to do by hand, as 
a tablecloth, adjust the right width hem- 
mer and without threading the machine, 
proceed to sew, and at the end of the 
hem you will have the hem turned and 
the holes made to do your handsewing. 

“With the gatherer or shirrer, you may 
gather a ruffle, sew it on a garment and 
sew bias tape on wrong side (to face the 
seam), by just starting your goods in 
right. Hence one-half the time is saved 
in making ruffled curtains or putting a 
rufie on little daughter’s petticoat or 
dress by using hemmer and gatherer. 

“The tucker makes short work of mak- 
ing tucks, as it spaces and creases them 
as to width and distance apart, saving 
measuring and marking,” 

Foods for Health in Nebraska 

From Kimball county, Nebraska, Mrs. 
Gertrude Lanphere writes: 

“Of all the courses I have taken thru 
the extension department I think the 
course we had this past year on Foods 
for Health was of more benefit to me and 
to the community in_ general than any 
other. I am sure that more of us are 
eating whole grain breads and cereals, 
carrots, spinach, fruits, and drinking milk, 
than ever before. 

“My garden in the past has always 
contained a few carrots that husband and 
kiddies ate raw, or we served them in 
soup, with an occasional dish of creamed 
carrots. This year I have three long 
rows of carrots and two of spinach. Both 
of these will be served in a dozen ways. 

“One lesson took up many different 
ways to prepare milk for drinks. We 
have come to knew the value of milk as 
a beverage and how to prepare it so 
everyone will drink it.. We also learned 
that it wasn’t necessary to balance every 
meal | bat to have each day’s meals bal- 
anced.” 

Ever so many interesting things have 
been learned fram the splendid teachers 
employed to bring the colleges to the 
farms. Mrs. J. E. Marchant in Pitts- 
burg county, Oklahoma, says she has 
learned so many good things from their 
county agent but she takes her canning 
for the “most best” thing. 

Ruby Tracey of Coles county, Illinois, 
counts the control of household insects 
the most valuable thing that»she learned 
from the state entomologist. Mrs. E. 
H. Dilley of Carlton county, Minnesota, 
learned to save steps in doing her house- 
work, thru her work under a home man- 
agement specialist. Mrs. T. B. Woodley 
of Big Horn county,, Wyoming, trans- 
lormed the huge, ugly kitchen in their 
rented farm home into a cheerful, com- 
lortable place, thru the encouragement 
ol their county and state agents and the 
stimulation of a Kitchen Contest. Mrs. 
P. S. Cork of Bowie county, Texas, 
learned to weave baskets and_ trays, 
which opened to her a new world of 
eauty and usefulness. She ends her let- 
ter with this quotation, 

“Since eyes were made for seeing, 

Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 

\nd isn’t that a nice thought. to Keep 
in one’s workaday mind?—Genevieve A. 
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Make health 
a daily habit 


Keep your energy con- 
stantly alive by making 
health a daily habit. 
Plan for health intelli- 
gently, every day. 


iron, protein, carbohy- 
drates and vitamin-B. 


Try it with milk or 
cream tomorrow morn- 
ing and see how good 
itis. Eat it every morn- 
ing for 2 few weeks and 
see how much better 
you feel for the experi- 
ment; how easily you 
can avoid the use of drug 
laxatives. 


Thousands of people 
are needlessly handi- 
capped by lack of bulk 
in the food they eat. 
This bulk is now pro- 
vided pleasantly by a 
delicious cereal food. 


Post’s Bran Flakes is 
a corrective food. Mil- 
lions eat it every day. 


Send for free test 
package. 

It not only furnishes 
the required bulk - but 
also brings to the body 
such vital health essen- 


tials as: phosphorus, 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. S. F.-B826, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post Health 
Preducts: Post Toasties ¢ Double- 
Thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 
Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant 
Postum, Grape-Nuts and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate 


everybody—every day 


etPOSTS BRAN 


as an ounce of =) prevention 


“NOW YOULL 


@ 1926, P. C. Co. LIKE BRAN” 


















The Road to Wellville 


Since this company was founded mil- 
lions of people have started down the 
Road to Wellville through the use of 
Post Health Products. Thus has been 
created a new and stable market for 
the farmers’ milk and grain. 
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WANTED At Once! 


700 Men for Rural Localities, and also 1500 
Men and Women for Towns and Cities, who are 
industrious, capable, steady 


The largest industry of its kind in the world is now ready to 
start 700 worthy persons in their own business in all unoccupied 
localities where our 35 years’ experience has shown that large and 
mutually profitable and permanent businesses can be established. 


We have thousands of reports showing that capable persons 
with no previous business or selling experience and practically no 
capital are making 


Profits from $25 to $100 Per Week 





HON. W. T. RAWLEIGH 
President and Founder 


every week and month the year around in every state and province of America. 


Twenty-five million Consumers now uSe our 150 
Food Products, Flavoring Extracts, Spices, Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Medicines and other Household Ne- 
cessities. Everything positively guaranteed to sell 
and give complete satisfaction or money refunded. 

Rawleigh’s Sales and Service Methods get the 
most business everywhere with the least effort. The 
best values in quality, quantity, and price 
mean that everyone is satisfied. 

Practically no capital needed. We sup- 
ply everything and teach you exactly how «lh, 
to conduct your business. ite: 


Ford Car for Rural Retailing and Fine Why 
Outfits for All Available Towns 
and City Districts 


If you have health, steady habits, and can furnish business references showing that 
you are capable and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied with clear monthly prof- 
its of from $100 to $400 and often more, the year around, write for full particulars. 
Give age, occupation, and state when you could start, in first letter. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. 1A.9756 , FREEPORT, ILL., U. S. A. 
Capital and Resources Over 12 Milliow Dollars 
Three Big Factories and Many Branches Throughout America 
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Guarantee Bond on Stoves, fs 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles }j-3 
and sizes. Beautiful porcelain ‘ie 
enamel ranges and combination f¥ 
gas and coal ranges in soft grey 
and delft blue. Mahogany porce- 
lain enamel heating stoves.Cash 
or easy terms—as low as $3 down, 
$3 monthly. 24 hr. shpts, 30 day 
free trial .360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction guaran . 26 yrs. in busi- 
ness. 600,000 customers. Write today 
for your copy of this FREE book, 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave. 


KALAMAZOO MICH. 
“A Kalamazoo ae 


« Direct to You” 
New 300 bower 


MAZING INVENTION. Brilliant, 
soft, mellow white light, restful to 
eyes. Burns 96% air. Equals 
safety, brilliancy of electricity, 1-10th 
the cost. 20 times brighter than wick 

lamps. More healthful. Easytoopere Quan 
ate. No smoke. No soot. No odor, 

Low priced. Guaranteed. Table 
lamps, wall, hanging lamps and lanterns. 

AGENTS! Fenn ce: 

s Liberal Offer 
$12.00 a Day | Try it 30 days Free. 

Make big money Write at once for 
New plan. Simply special introductory, 
accept orders, No | low price, ofier and with 
experience or capi- free trial opportuni- 
tal required. Outfit | *Y; No risk. 4 No 
Free to hustlers. | ODligation. Sen 
Send for enctucive eee ne ad- : 
territory and Free - - + 
Outfit Ofter. aa Ve 

Write toe 228 Lamp Bidg.,AKRON, OHIO | 


PROTECTS 
POLAR PERIL 


"Beene BYRD 
catried PYRENE to 
the Pole because he had to 
have dependable protec- 
tion against fire. 

PYRENE is man’s best 
friend, wherever there is 
danger from fire. IM- 
PROVED PYRENE is 
always ready to work 
quickly and save life and 
property on land, sea or 
in the air. 

PYRENE MFG. CO. 

Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers 





































































| 
DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED ° 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured.Our Gloss Prints never AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 


fade. Write for price! ist and samples. | film developed; 6 fine Glossy pfints;: only 15ec. 
Associated Fhoto, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn 
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SOLVING THE THRESHING DINNER 


PROBLEM 
We tried a new method—new in oy 
community at least—of feeding the meg 
at threshing time this year. We gayo 


them a picnic dinner. 

In the shady yard was placed 
table of boards laid on trestles 
table was only about a yard wid 
enabled one to reach across easily 
were seven women preparing the d 
Of course a less number could man 
but not so speedily. 

Food and plates and everything 1 
sary to feed thirty men were plac: 
the table in their respective ord 
first, one woman handed a plate and 
and knife to the men as they filed 
the table. The next put sandy 
two kinds, on the plates, next salad 
baked beans, the next one sauce or baked 
apples. The next served pie and cake. 
and later, ice cream. The next two served 
coffee with cream and sugar, if desired 
and water. By that time the men were 
down the lines with plates filled ready to 
eat. When that food was eaten 
returned again and again for sandwiches, 
etc., and then for ice cream. 

It was all so simply and easily done 
that before two o’clock every last dish 
and pan was put away and no one would 
suspect we had fed men from the looks 
of the house. One member of the family 
had made the pies that morning. Cakes 
were made the day before and one mem- 
ber went to town for the wieners and 
buns and cream. Part of the buns were 
filled with pressed chicken and _ part, 
right at the last few minutes, with hot 
wieners. And oh! how they disappeared. 
It was a popular dinner, not only with 
the women, but the men were very en- 
thusiastic over it, also. They all got to 
eat at once. No one had to wait tili the 
second or third table. 

And another big item, not to be over- 
looked, was the reduced cost of the din- 
ner. There was plenty of it but not such 
an enormous variety and it cost only 
about half of what they had been cost- 
ing. And all of us here are in favor of 
the picnic dinner for next year—Mrs, 
Ivy J. Neff 





COOKING KOHL RABI 


Have you some of these queer looking 
vegetables called kohl rabi in your garden 
this summer, and are you wondering how 
they are to be cooked? There are a great 
many ways of preparing them for the 
table, so they should be pleasing to almost 
every one. Our family learned to like 
them, just as one “learns’”’ a habit—by 
repetition. Here are the ways we eat 
them: 

First always. peel off the stringy 
outer covering as it is always tough. 
To cream them, slice and boil in 
salted water until tender and add a 
eream sauce just as you do for peas. 
They are especially good this way when 
very young. 

They may be served mashed like tur- 
nips or potatoes. Cook in salt water till 
tender, drain and mash, then season with 
butter and a little pepper. Curry powder 
or paprika may be used, too. Served with 
meat and gravy this is a very acceptable 
dish. They are also very fine boiled whole 
with a ham bone or any piece of pork or 
beef. 

Done as follows they make a good cas- 
serole dish: slice, boil in salted water til 
nearly tender, put in a baking dish 
layers with cheese and cracker crumbs, 
seasoning generously with butter and 
little pepper. Any kind of diced meat 
good in place of the cheese. If one ! 
no meat stock to soften and moisten th 
crumbs, use milk. Kohl rabi is good fri 
too. This is a good breakfast dish, a1 
it is quickly prepared as the kohl 1 
may be parboiled the day before. Slict 
and fry in a pan of hot fat.—Mrs. I. J. \ 
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No. 2707—For General Wear. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16 and 18 , and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material with %& yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2792—Swagger Sports Frock. The pattern 
for this charming style eomes in sizes 16 and 18 
years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 54-inch bordered 
material with 34 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2780—Polka-Detted Cr Is Smart. 
Pattern can be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Rise 36 re- 
Quires 234 yards of 40 inch material with 4 yard 
of 20-inch contrasting and 314 yards of binding. 

No. 2749—Cape Coat for Early Fail Wear. 
The pattern is furnished in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
fad 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 





36 requires 5 yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 4-inch fur and 5% yards of 36-inch lining. 

No. 2795—Summery Design so appropria 
for Sunday or vacation wear, can be hed te sizes 
16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 32 or 40- 
inch material and 1 yard of 23-inch ribbon for 
string. 

No. 2794—The Mode Endorses Plaits. The 
pattern for this new design can be had in sizes 16 
and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting and 
2 yards of binding. 

No. 2782—Sports Frock. The pattern is fur- 
nished in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. BSize 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material. 

Ne. 2657—Junior Flared Frock. The pattern 
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Successful Farming Pattern -Department 


for this charming style comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 rs. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
mene he with a yards of ribbon. Embroidery 
Design No. 718 (blue or yellow) is 15 cents extra. 

Ne. 2786—Dainty Frock for the Young Miss 
of 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The 8 year size requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material and 1 yard of binding 
and 1% yards of 2% inch ribbon for collar 

No. 2765—Boys’ Suit for lads of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. The 8 year size requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material. 

No. 2798—Child’s One-Piece Dress With 
Bloomers. The pattern is obtainable in sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Siwe 8 requires 344 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

No. 2279—Good-Loeking Dress for the 
School Giel. Pattern comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. Flannel or gingham will! be good. 





How to Order 


correct number and size wan 


es Moines, Iowa. Every 


To order any of the items shown on this page, 
re name and address plainly, give 
. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
fetterm ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be 

exchanged. De not request it. It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 


Our Pattern Book of Styles 


And nine pieture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could j 

can make an attractive dress with the hel 
10 cents for your copy. 


—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening. 


be more simple. inner 
of these pieture lessons. Send 


Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 
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D? your canning now. It 


means delicious fruits, veg- 
etables and meats all winter. 
Now is the time to put up cher- 
ries, raspberries, tomatoes, 
currants, corn, peas, peaches, 
plums. 


**Yes—I put up all my own preserves now. 
For today the improved methods make 
home canning quick and easy. The new 
“Blue Book”’ gives full instructions. 


“When you put up your own fruits and 
vegetables, you know what you’re getting. 
You know they are the finest and choicest. 
For you choose them yourself. 


“Now see what you can save. A No. 24% 
can of tomatoes will cost you from 15c 
to 25c. You can put them up yourself for 
less than_half of that—for about 7c a 
quart. It’s the same with any kind of 
fruits and vegetables. 


“Home preserved fruits and vegetables 
taste better. And modern methods make 
it easy. I learned these latest, newest 
ways from the new ‘Ball Blue Book.’” 

* * * 


This woman speaks for seven million far- 
seeing housewives. If you have not tried 
canning by the latest im- 
proved methods—we suggest 
that you send coupon below 
for the new “Ball Blue Book.” 
It is well worth while. 
4 
Be sure to get Ball “Perfect 
Mason” or Ball “Ideal” Fruit 


BALL | 
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Jars. Your grocer has them handily 
packed by the dozen. They are flawless. 
They are strong and the sealing shoulder 
is true. For they are the only jars made 
by the “Owens Process”—a patented 
process that absolutely insures an even 
thickness of glass—thus giving strength 
and durability. 

For your own success in canning, be sure 
to get Ball “‘Perfect Seal” Rubbers and 
Ball Caps for your Ball Jars. We urge 
this because they are made especially to 
fit Ball Jars. Thus they fit air-tight and 
insure a meas seal. This is the only way 
you can be sure of taking no chances. 


¢ , 


Send now for the new 1926 edition of the | 


famous “Ball Blue Book” More than 200 
delightful recipes—tried and proven. It 
contains complete, correct time tables. It 
explains fully the newest improved meth- 
ods. These accurate instructions 
make canning pleasant and easy. 
We will be glad to send you this 
booklet for 10c—less than actual 
cost to us. Simply send in the 
coupon with 10 cents in coin. 
Send today. 


BALL BROTHERSCOMPANY, Dept 88 
Muncie, Jndiana 

I enclose 10 cents in coin to cover cost of 

packing and mailing. Send me the 1926 

edition of the “Ball Blue Book of Canning 

and Preserving Recipes.” 
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CONTEST WINNERS 

“What is your best vacation?” was 5 
question that it was fun to answer, [| hp. 
heve, and truly, reading the answers was 
about the best recreation that the judges 
cotild wish for. The letters were so geny. 
ine, so ful] of contentment and courage 
and joy of living, that it was as good ag 
a vacation to read thru the stack of 
them. 

Prizes have been awarded as follows: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. Truby Adamson, 
Montgomery county, Kansas. 

Second prize, $3—Mary Brumbaugh 
Carroll county, Illinois, / 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. Hazel Hoke, 
Darke county, Ohio. 

Five special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. T. 
L. Hoppes, Phillips county, Kansas; 
Mrs. Willie Ray, Columbia county, Ore. 
gon; Mr. M. L. Herrin, Goshen county, 
Wyoming; Mrs. Allie Rusk, Wright 
county, lowa; Mrs. William Tottingham, 
Arenac county, Michigan—Home De. 
partment Editor. 


CANNING FRUIT JUICES 


Fruit juices add a delightful touch to 
the winter menu and juices from such 
fruits as grapes, black and red currants, 
blackberries, elderberries and loganber- 
ries make delicious wholesome drinks for 
the hot days in summertime. In addi- 
tion to their nutritive value they assist 
greatly in the arrangement of color 
schemes for afternoon teas, supper and 
dinner parties. The lovely color attracts 
the eye and the fresh juicy flavor is 
stimulating and pleasing. 

For use in gelatine desserts, puddings, 
sauces, ice cream and_ sherbets 
juices cannot be excelled. If they 
canned without sugar they are ready at 
any moment for the last stages in jelly 
making. A spacious place should indeed 
be reserved on the pantry shelf and in 
the canning budget for home-canned 
fruit juices, which are easy and most in- 
expensive to make when berries and 
fruits are in the height of their season. 

Berry juices are the most popular of 
the early fruits and grape and apple of 
the later varieties. Fruit juices may be 
made from cooked fruit or from un- 
cooked fruit. The flavor of fruit juices 
is thought by some to be more pleasing 
if pressed from cooked fruit, but this is 
more a matter of taste and each kind is 
easy to make. 

Juices From Cooked Fruits 

Select firm, ripe fruit, crush with a 
potato masher, and heat slowly to sim- 
mering point. This should be about 185 
degrees Fahrenheit. Strain thru a double 
thickness of cheesecloth and let the juice 
stand a few hours in a cool place so that 
the sediment may settle to the bottom. 
Carefully pour off or siphon the juice 
from the dregs. 

Pour the juice into clean, hot jars, 
partly seal as for canning, and process 
for thirty minutes in a water bath can- 
ner at simmering temperature, about 180 
degrees Fahrenheit, (a little lower than 
boiling). The water in the canner should 
come to within about two inches of the 
top of the jar. Do not cover the jars 
with water as for canning. After thirty 
minutes remove the jars from the water 
bath, seal immediately, and store in 4 
cool dry place. 

If bottles are used pour the warm 
juice into scalded bottles, scald the stop- 
pers and insert them loosely, then set 
the bottles on a rack in a water bath and 
process for thirty minutes at simmering 
point. At the end of that time remove 
the bottles from the water bath, tighten 
the stoppers and when the bottles are 
cool, dip the stoppers into melted paraffine 





press, 


or sealing wax, 
From Uncooked Fruit , 
Press out the juice of uncooked fruit 
in a cider press or a homemade f 
Warm the juice in an enamel 
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kettle to aboute110 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Pour, while the juice is still warm, into 
warm, clean jars, partly seal as for can- 
ning and process for thirty minutes in a 
water bath at simmering point, about 
180 degrees Fahrenheit, as above. Then 
remove the jars from the water bath and 
seal them immediately. These should be 
stored in a cool dry place. The same 
bottling method is used for uncooked 
fruit juiees as for cooked fruit juices. 

Juice from sour cherries, peaches and 
apples made in this manner are less like- 
ly to flatten in taste. These directions 
may also be used for making cider. 

The addition of sugar to fruit juices, 
using one cupful of sugar to one gallon 
of fruit juice, gives an extra fine flavor. 

Grape Juice (Uncooked) 

Wash and stem the grapes. Measure 
and place one cupful of grapes imto a 
clean, hot, quart jar, ad@ one cupful of 
sugar, fill jar with boiling water and seal 
immediately. 

Grape juice made by this recipe is 
easy to make and is delicious. The grapes 
can be used for salads and desserts. 

Invert jar for a few hours to help pre- 
vent crystallization of sugar. 

Blackberry Cordial 

Boil together for fifteen minutes one 
quart of blackberry juice, one pint of 
white sugar and one tablespoonful each 
of cloves, allspice, cinnamon and nut- 
meg. Pour the boiling liquid mto clean, 
hot jars and seal at once. 

Fruit Vinegars or “Shrubs”’ 

Dissolve two cupfuls of sugar in one 
cupful of vinegar, heat to boiling and 
pour over two quarts of ripe berries— 
strawberries, raspberries or blackberries. 
Let stand one hour or more, stirring at 
intervals. Allow the juice to drip thru 
a jelly bag, bring to boiling and pour 
into clean, hot jars. Seal, and process 
for ten minutes in a hot water bath. 

Serve on cracked ice with an equal 
amount of carbonated or plain water.— 
Ina S. Lindman. 
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“You’d never know she was a farm 
woman until you notice her hands.” 

Such was the expression I overheard 
one salesewoman make to another in a 
store not long ago. I, being a farm woman, 
could not help feeling a little resentful, 
even tho I knew that, as a rule, it fits us. 

Tho our clothes are stylish, our hair the 
latest bob, we are still likely to be a marked 
bunch, known by our red, work-roughened 
hands. Truly it represents honest toil, but 
looks —— just the same, and can be 
prevented. 

Well-kept hands are a mark of refine- 
ment, aside from the finishing touch of 


grace and beauty they add. No hands are 
so rough and tanned and wrinkled that 
they cannot be made presentable by 


thoughtful, constant care; and the same 
plies to face, neck and arms. 
In the first place it is better for us farm 

en to wear high-necked, long-sleeved 

e dresses until the morning chores are 
lone, because we are likely to be so hur- 
ried that we won’t take time to turn up 
the collar and pin on the stocking legs 
every time. 

Have a pair of loose leather gauntlet 
gloves and always keep them in that handy 
place where you can grab them as you 
pass the door. Keep a pair of 25-cent 
cotton gloves, such as men wear in the 

ter time, in your clothespin bag for 
use on wash days. If you use them for 
other work they won’t be clean enough to 
e your white clothes. One pair will 
last Many, many months. 

These are a few “ounces of prevention.”’ 
of the “cures” will be discussed 
later.—Mrs, J. W. Chitwood, Texas. 
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~Wouldn’t “inh of 
making jam or jelly 
without it...." 





say women who use 
this simple method 
to overcome the vari- 
ation in fruit which 
once caused jam and 
jelly failures 


INE-TENTHS of the 
difficulty in making 














good jams and jellies has 
been due to the fact that the 
jelly forming substance in 
fruit is constantly changing 
—always decreasing in quantity as 
the fruit ripens, so that when the 
flavor is finest, the jellying power is 
lowest. 


Very few fruits have enough of this 
jellying substance to jellify all the 
juice they contain. That is why by 
the old-fashioned method the juice 
had to be boiled down until the jelly- 
ing element was concentrated enough 
to jell the remaining juice. 


But now you can use any fruit you 
like—when it is ripest and full fla- 
vored — and, even without previous 
experience, you can make perfect 
jams and jellies every time. 

For after long study and investigation 
of the nature of fruits, the way has been 





























‘You just bring your fruit—or fruit juice 
—and sugar to a boil, add Certo, boil 
hard one or two minutes, and it’s ready 
to skim, pour and seal. 


Nine-tenths of jam or jelly failures 
are the fault of the fruit. You can 
have success now every time. 


found to extract the jellying substance 
from fruit in which it is abundant so as 
to produce a highly refined, liquid con- 
centrate which, used with any fruit juice, 
gives it the required amount of natura! 
jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jellying 
element in fruit we have named Certo. 
With Certo you get perfect jam or jelly 
with only one or two minutes’ boiling. 
“My jams and jellies taste just like fresh 
fruit,” women say when they use Certo. 


And because you do not have to “boil 
the juice down” you get half again more 
jam or jelly from the same amount of 
fruit. A slightly larger amount of sugar is 
needed to jell this extra juice, but there is 
no more sugar per glass in jam or jelly 
made the Certo way. Douglas-Pectin 
Corp., Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada address Douglas Packing Co., 
Lid., Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 10 for half-size bottle—enough to make 


6 to 10 glasses of jam or jelly, depends 
ing on the recipe used. 





Dovctas-Pectin Corp., 

656 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid a trial half-size 

bottle of Certo with the recipe book 

enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to 

cover postage, 
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A HANDY POULTRY BOARD 
Scissors, needles, thimble and thread 
constitute the necessary equipment used 
in stuffing a fowl. If kept conver iently 
at hand the performance will proceed 
with speed and pleasure. To insur none 
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New Model—Full Enamel! 


Isn’t It a Beauty! 


eset eal 


’ O WONDER women’s eyes glisten when they see 
£ VY this triumph in range construction. For the new, 

Full-Enamel Copper-Clad és ¢ru/y beautiful—it is the 
finest range, from every viewpoint, that one can imagine. 


There isn’t a single “scratchy” bolt head anywhere in 
sight. It’s the easiest range on earth to keep looking bright 
and beautiful. And it has the same features of efficiency 
and economy, which have for years brought satisfaction 
to thousands of Copper-Clad users. 


Why go on trying to make your old range do a couple of 
years more? Replace it zow with this wonderful Copper- 
Clad—and have better baking, lower fuel bills, freedom 
from cooking worries, and the joy and pride of owning such 
a handsome piece of furniture. 


Once you have seen this Full-Enamel Copper-Clad with 
your own eyes, you'll never be happy until you have one 
in your kitchen. Merchants have it in your choice of four 
finishes—White, Blue, Gray, and Tan Porcelain Enamel. 


aan Feta, 





WHEN YOU BUY YOUR RANGE—BUY A COPPER-CLAD 


--------- Free: Mail This Coupon Now!------- 






ie 

' 

Copper-CLap MALLEABLE Kance Co., St. Louis, U.S. A.—Send free pictures : 
of New Full-Enamel Copper-Clad, and Booklet containing the 36 reasons why : 
Copper-Clad is the World’s Greatest Range : 

Name : 
‘ 
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of the tools being misplaced when not in 
use one must have a definite plan of keep- 
ing them together. The poultry board 
sketched is a device for the purpose. 
Procure a small thin board about ten 
inches long and seven inches wide, and 
to make it sightly glue over it a neat 
covering of white oil cloth, turning edges 
under. Scissors, thimble and thread are 
held with folded straps of oilcloth tacked 
on. In order that these will be extremely 
neat, cut tiny slits in the cover before it is 
fastened on and insert the ends of the 
straps. A small emery board to serve as4! 
cushion and keep the needles sharp is also 
tacked on. The spool of heavy white 


linen thread revolves as it should on its 
narrow strap. 

The duck of black oilcloth is a decora 
tive touch that one can omit if one likes, 
leaving the device strictly utilitarian. — 
Vera B. Edwards. 








Farm Wifes 
Note Book 








A custard may be cooked as nicely on 
top of the stove as in the oven. Set the 
dish into a kettle of water and keep the 
water boiling until the custard is set. ou 
are less likely to have poor luck with an 
oven-baked custard if it, too, is set m 
water while baking. 

A plain custard may be the basis for 
many delicious desserts, varying it by 
adding cocoanut, nut meats, peaches, figs, 
dates or prunes, or serve on slices of plain 
cake. For a fancy dessert, pour over cake 
and top with a marshmallow or a cherry. 

In summer when you wish to have left 
over potatoes to warm up for supper, ! i 
them with the jackets on. Not only are 


they better for the health but they keep 
better, also, while peeled ones soon De 
come sticky in hot weather. 

Attach baby’s bonnet bows with snaps 
at the side with a rosette over the fasten- 
8 ing. It is much neater than the old way 
of tying under the chip.—Mrs. H. L. ©: 
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DIETARY NOTE 


“Could I see General Blank?” 
“I'm, sorry, but General Blank is ill 


ra hat made him ill?” 
“Oh, things in general.’”’—The Pro-| 
gressive Grocer. 


Little Girl—What do you think, auntie! 
The re’s something running across the | 
bathroom floor without legs! 

Auntie—Good gracious, child, what is | 





it? . ‘ 
Little Girl—Water, auntie. —The QOut- 


look. 
oe : a 
“Waiter, it’s been half an hour since | 
I ordered that turtle soup.” 


are.’ 
MISDIRECTED ENDEARMENTS 
He “2 always kiss the stamps on your 
letters, because I know that your lips | 
have touc shed them.’ 
She—-“Oh, dear! and to think that 1| 
dampen them on Fido’s nose.”—U nion | 
Pacific Magazine. 





‘Did you hear that Mrs. Jones won a 
vacuum cleaner in the competition?” 
“No, did she?” 
“Yes, but she says it ain’t no good to her. 
She ain’t got no vacuum.” 


Stage Hand (to manager): “Shall I 
lower the curtain, sir? One of the livin’ 
statues has the hiccups.” 


A man in a hospital for mental cases 
sat fishing over a flower bed. A visitor 
approached and, wishing to be affable, 
remarked: 

“How many have you caught?” 

“You’re the uinth,”’ was the reply. 


FORCE OF HABIT 

“T never knew Jones had twins 
“My dear! He married a Sal girl 
and, of course, she gave him the wrong 

number.” —Kansas ansas City St Star. 


SAD EFFECT OF SPRING 
The farmer leads no EZ life, 
The CD sows will rot, 
And when at EV rests from strife 
His bones all AK lot. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Professor: ‘‘Has the professor had 
his breakfast?”’ 
Maid: “I don’t know.” 
Mrs. Professor: ‘“Then ask him.” 
Maid: “I have and he doesn’t know 
either.”’ 


The charming wife of a French diplomat 
had never quite thoroly mastered the 
English language. 

She was urging an American officer to 
attend a dinner, the invitation to which he 
had already declined. The lady insisted 
that he must go, but the young officer said 
: t he had burned his bridges behind 


e lady misunderstood the word. | 


will be all right,’’ she explained, 
“lll lend you a pair of my husband’s.” 


‘Ww ell, you have already good protection 

st fire,” conceded the persistent in- 
surance salesms an, ‘but how about a little 
hail insurance? 
Such an idea!’ snorted the business 


9) 
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“Sorry, sir, but you know how turtles | 
‘ | 
| 
| 











man. “How could you start a hail storm?” 


= 





Bargain Period Starts 
Good For a Limited Time Only 


‘Here’s a chance to renew your subscription to Suc- 
cessful Farming at real money saving rates. Effective 
just as soon as you read this announcement, you can 
send us your renewal subscription for three years at 
50c, or six years at $1. 


Enclosed with this copy. of the magazine is a con- 
venient order blank on which to mail your subscrip- 
tion. This order blank also provides a place to send 
us subscriptions of your neighbors, who are not now 
taking Successful Farming, or to forward renewals, if 
your friends wish you to do so. 


We'll allow you 40% cash commission, even at the 
bargain rates if you send a club of subscriptions. 
Surely you'll agree that these are more than 
liberal offers. 


We’re sincerely hoping that if your subscription 
has expired or will expire soon, you will renew 
promptly, and that you_will send at least one other 
subscription with your own. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for you to favor two of your neighbors by 
forwarding their subscriptions for them, and at the 
same time get your own subscription paid in ad- 
vance, at no cost to yourself. ’ 


Last year Successful Farming friends sent us 
almost 200,000 subscriptions. We’re hoping that you 
will do even better this year. 


Big Things Ahead 


Successful Farming is constantly growing in help- 
fulness and popularity. Our editors are striving day 
and night to fill each issue with the most practical, 
interesting and helpful articles and suggestions that 
can be found. Besides, we’re making a very special 
effort to promote laws that will absolutely insure 
your bank deposits and are doing everything we can 
to inaugurate a marketing plan that will enable you 
to get the prices you should have for your crops. 


The articles, which are now running in Successful 
Farming on bank deposit guarantees, alone more 
than mefit your active support and your prompt 
renewal. There is one state which has successfully 
operated a bank guarantee law for sixteen years. The 
articles above referred to fully deseribe this plan and 
submit it for the benefit of farmers in all states. 
When this law is in operation in your state you can 
rest assured that the money you put in your bank 
is absolutely safe. Read these articles carefully and 
show them to your neighbors. 


But by all means renew your subscription now 
while you can take advantage of the bargain rates 
quoted above. They’re good for a limited time 
only and we want you to be sure to get the benefit 
of them. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. ?. MEREDITH, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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GOING AWAY TO SCHOOL 
‘THE high adventure of going away to 


school will soon be beginning for 
many of the boys and girls of the farms. 

Sometimes we hear people bemoaning 
the fact that the children—even the grown- 
up children—have to leave home to go 
to college or business school. I am inclined 
to think that, hard tho it may be, it is 
splendid training for life. One really does 
develop new individuality. He has to 
for there is no comfortable background 
of family and life-long friends to “put up 
with” one’s peculiarities of temperament 
—which is said to mean temper; did you 
know that? 

There. is one little bit of equipment that 
everyone needs to carry with him when 
he goes away from home. It is courtesy 
or thoughtfulness for the wishes and feele 
ings of others. It does not mean a servile 
toadying to persons of supposed influence, 
but just plain, ordinary kindness such as 
you use at home everyday. If you are a 
ittle worried about your manners, just 
go slowly, and watch carefully, and if you 
make an error don’t worry about it! Do 
better next time, and no one will remem- 
ber what happened. Don’t cover up a real 
feeling of shyness with a bragging; loud- 
talking boisterousness, whether you are 
a boy or a girl, but try to be your natural 
best self. 

I know a girl who made her first friend 
in the big state college that she went to, 
by giving an apple to a homesick girl. As 
it happened, the girl who gave the apple 
had very little money, and fewer nice 
clothes, while the girl to whom she gave 
it had all the material things one could 
want. It was friendship that was offered 
and accepted, in the form of that bright 
red apple from home.—Bertha Averille. 


SHE MOVED A BARN 


Mrs. S. B. Parsons, of Cowley county, 
Kansas, did not even hesitate at movi 
a barn when she set out to find a tn 
view from her kitchen windows. 

“Few women realize how much the 
view from their- kitchen windows affects 
their lives and their homes,’ declares 
Mrs. Parsons, who is one of the old timers 
in her county. 

“It is especially important for the farm 
woman, who spends so much time in 
her kitchen, to have an attractive, in- 
spiring view from her kitchen windows. 

‘‘When a/woman has nothing but a barn 
and barnyard to look at day in and day 
out while she washes dishes and cooks and 
cans, her mind is apt to become as blank 
as the barn wall. That’s the reason that 
when I moved to this farm 28 years ago 
and found that by some ill-chance our 
barn was backed up to our kitchen, shut- 
ting out all views of the pretty Arkansas 
river valley and the hills which stretch 
across southern Kansas down into the 
pasture land of Oklahoma, I knew some- 
thing would have to be done. 

“Naturally, the men folks thought my 
objections foolish at first, but at the end 
of two years they had the barns moved 
out of sight of the kitchen and I had a 
stretch of country before me every da 
that people come miles to see and whic 
gives me ‘food for thought’ every minute 
of the day. 

“T never seemed to be able to see enough 
of my hills, as I call them, so finally I had 
the whole south wall of my kitchen opened 
up with windows and a door leading onto 
a screened-in porch where I could prepare 
vegetabl& and fruit. I had three large 
windows made in the south of the living 
room and filled the window seat with 
flowers and put up a trellis work around 
the windows for vines to form a frame for 
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my view of the hills and river. On either 
side of the windows I stacked my books 
and to this south end of my living room 
I go every time I ean snatch:a little time 
from my kitchen. It is my haven of rest. 

farm woman must learn to bring her 
pleasures to her home since she cannot 
go out so often for her pleasures. 

“(WHiere the barns were at first, we made 
a lawn, and in this back yard this year I 
am planning to have a goldfish pond and 
bird bath. To the west of the kitchen I 
started my garden and had the men plant 
a stretch of grape vines. Beyond this I 
can see part of the orchard and the road 
to town. It is thru the west window of 
my kitchen that I keep up a daily contact 
with the outside world, as I watch the 
travelers go back and forth. 

“A woman on a farm with six children 
and a large house may have to work like 
a slave at times but that does not mean 
she has to be a slave to her work. My 
work never seems irksome when I have 
so much beauty around me.” 

One glance at this slender, active 
woman shows that no matter how hard 
she has worked, she has not been en- 
slaved by her duties. Despite her years 
she is full of energy, her black eyes snap 
fire and she is interested in everything 
around her. 

Mrs. Parsons has taken advantage of 
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artment are movable shelves which ay 
k — and ae by a hand piliey 
m the pantry. ve. saves dir 
when ice is delivered. - 
“I thought it would be hard to live op 
a farm but no one could pull me away 
from here now. If a person can kee), hep. 
self surrounded by things that inspis: |e, 
to do her best, farm life is a joy. | have 
my hills and rivers and garden outs 
and always my flowers inside t 
make the wheels of our household ry 
smoothly. These things have furnished 
the inspiration on which we have tried 
to erp a home for our children, 
would mean home not only to them })ui ty 
our friends or to strangers who s!| 
cross the threshhold—good old c 
home life on as modern and comfo: 
a scale as possible.” —Julia Gontrum || 





FOR THE PORCH TABLE 


Sometime we of the farms can pi 
in the heart of a city, an idea that cap 
very nicely be applied in our own homes 

In a smart little tea room in a far- 
city, I found all the tables covered t 
with black oilcloth, the raw edges | 
neatly turned under the table edge and 
tacked to hold the cloth smooth and tight 
“Just the thing for our porch tabi 
home,” I thought, and such it is. 











This is a winter view from one of Mrs. Parson’s kitchen windows 


every time saver and convenience she 
could as a means of lessening her hard 
labors and having more time for herself 
and her family. 

“Naturally we have lots of work on the 
farm,” she explains. “We can fruit and 
vegetables by the hundreds of cans; but 
we do it in as little time as possible. We 
sit on the porch to prepare our things and 
then use pressure canners. The washing 
machine run by gasoline has saved much 
hard work and my strength. I have tried 
to arrange my kitchen so that I would 
waste little time. There are the sink with 
hot and cold running water, long tables 
under the west-windows, a tea table that 
can be wheeled around conveniently. 
The built-in cupboard is on the — 
room side and has doors opening into bot: 
dining room and kitchen so that much 
time and many steps are saved in clearing 
the table. 

“Our refrigerator, of our own invention, 
is our great pride. It is built in the base- 
ment with a large compartment for milk 
cans from the dairy.. Back of the ice com- 


I followed the example set by the tea 
room, and painted the legs of the plain 
pine table black, with two coats of enamel 
to finish it. I fitted the oilcloth top neatly 
on the table, and now, with a low bow! 
of garden flowers in the center our every- 
day dining table is something of which 
we are justly proud. The china and silver 
show up so nicely against the black, and 
there is a real incentive to set the table 
correctly every time and to eat with 4 
much ceremony as is compatible with 
farm life. 

Clearing away after the meal is simple, 
for the table cloth needs only a washing 
with mild soap*suds. It is necessary, t00, 
to wash it before meals, but that is easy. 
We use napkins of checked Japanese crepe 
with fringed edges which, when washed 
with ordinary care and pulled straight 
before drying, need only the lightest ©! 
pressing. One set is black and white, one 
yellow and white; the napkins are about 
14 inches square, and we fold the last 
fold cornerwise when laying them on the 
table.—G. A. C. 
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How a new distributing idea 


Ad 
ay millions are 
_ drinking a blend 
_ of the rarest cof- 
fees the world produces. The cost 
of these choice coffees would be 
prohibitive under old distributing 
methods. But now they are placed 
within reach of every coffee 
lover. This is due to a new method 
of distributing that eliminates 
50°% of the steps most coffee takes 
between the plantation and your 
table. A method that brings cof- 
fee direct from the plantation by 
the shortest route. Note charts 
at right that illustrate how this 

saving is made. 


Four Profits Saved 


Students of economics long 
have been agreed that most coffee 
passes through too many hands 
before it reaches you. The planta- 
tion sells to the foreign buyer. 
[he importer takes it off the for- 

ign buyer’s hands and passes it 
n to the broker. The broker sells 
o the roaster who supplies the 
vholesaler. From the ‘wholesaler 


~ 
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How most coffee comes to you—a slow, indirect, costly 
method of distribution. There are four unnecessary links 
in the chain—the foreign buver, the broker, the tmporier 
the wholesaler. Each one exacts his toll. 
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How Monarch Coffee comes to you—a 
quick direct, money-saving way Four 
links of the distributing chain are elimi 
nited by the Monarch method. Four prof 
is saved. That's wy you can now buy 
the world's choicest coffee for no more than 
you pay for ordinary kinds. 


it goes to the retail grocer and 
then to you. A chain of seven 
separate and distinct links. And 
each man in the chain exacts 
his toll—which is added to the 
original cost. 

Now compare, on the chart, the 
route taken by Monarch Coffee. 
The shortest, most direct route 
possible. Only three steps. From 
the plantation, where our coffee 
buyers are permanently located, 
direct to our own roasting plants. 
Then direct to the Independent 
Retail Grocer and you. Nowaste. 
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MONARCH “ay 


Quality for 7O Years 


y R MONARCH COFFEE comes to you 
in sanitary, air-tight 1 and 3 pound con- 
ners under 4 seals. It is never soid in bulk > 
Monarch is the only nationally advertised 
ind of fcod products sold exclusively 
ough the men who own and operate their 
vn stores. 
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brings you the worlds finest 
coffees for no more than you 
now pay for ordinary kinds 


Nolost motion. Our book, “‘Coffee 
Blossoms,’ sent free on request, 
tells the whole story. Write 
for it today—Reid, Murdoch & 
Co., P.O. Drawer R. M., Chicago. 


Consider These Points 

Monarch Coffee is a blend of 
the choicest berries grown, and 
high quality is never cheap. But 
note this fact well. Regardless of 
price tags, Monarch is inexpen- 
sive, because it is the biggest cof- 
fee value on the market today. 
Many coffees retail for more than 
Monarch. But none excels Mon- 
arch in quality. If you were to 
pay $1.00 a pound you couldn’t 
buy a better coffee. 

Give Monarch a trial. See how 
our “‘direct-from-plantation”’ 
method gives you a blend of the 
world’s choicest coffees at a 
price no greater than you pay 
for ordinary kinds. Make the 
test today. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 


Chicago - Boston - Pittsburgh - New York 


COFFEE 


Other Monarch Quality Food Products 


Tea Catsup Teenie Weenie 
Cocoa Chili Sauce Sweet Relish 
Olive Oil Tomatoes Sweet Gherkins 
Salmon Sardines M.xed Pickles 
Sp.nach Peanut Butter Sliced P.neapplk 
Beets Asparagus Grapefruit H-sarts 
Cherries Apricots Sweet Potatoes 
Pears Fruit Salad Yankee Beans 
Lima Beans Green Beans Pork and Beans 
Strawberries Blackberries Salad Mustard 
Raspberries Blueberries Red K dney Beans 
Loganberries Early June Peas Vegetable Soup 
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“There is no heater to compare with the Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last 
winter and heated five rooms and a bath.”—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 
That’s what the Bulldog does with coal! Now read, in the letter of Mr. 
Redetzke, what it does with about the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 
Why not cut down your fuel bills? 


Heats Home for 25c a Week Heats 7 Rooms Instead of One! Cuts Coal Bills in Half 


“I can run my Bulldog Furnace for “Your letter received asking about the “TI had a hot air furnace in our 7-room house be- 
fourteen days in normal weather Bulldog furnace. We have had ours in fore I got the Bulldog and our house was always 
conditions on the actual cost of fifty about six weeks and so far it does all cold. With the Bulldog it only takes half as much 
cents.”” So writes F Redetzke, Babson Bros. claim for it. We have seven coal and we had weather below zero, and the house 
of Cleveland, North Dakota, and he rooms, four on the first floor and three was nice and warm in the morning when we got 
adds: “‘Hard to believe, is it? That’s on the second, and it heats them fine. We up. We never have the draft on more than half 
what some of my neighbors thought find it takes a little more coal to heat the an hour at a time, and it has the place red hot. It 
until I showed them! We have an whole house than it did to heat one room is easy to regulate and keeps the fire all day in 
unlimited amount of grain screen- with a stove using chestnut coal.”"—J. B. mild weather.” Jess T. Conrad, 1211 W. Arch St., 
ings which I use for fuel.” Smith, 19 Elm St., Somerville, N. J. Shamokin, Pa. 


No Money Down! 


Comes Completely Erected. You Install It Yourself. 
The Bulldog is sent to you for free inspection. Then, he installed his Bulldog in 28 minutes! Don’t put 
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if satisfied, you make only small monthly payments at 
our remarkably low price. Write today. Don’t miss 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Jnstall a Bull- 
dog Furnace. It comes to you completely erected— 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! 
In fact, H. B. Keater, of Libertyville, N. Y., says 


up with the old fashioned stove heat or some outworn 
furnace—when you can so easily get the greatest ad- 
vance in scientific heating at an astonishingly low 
price. The Bulldog burns almost any kind of fuel, 
from hard coal to cheap screenings. Keeps a wood 
fire over night. We have factory connections in both 
east and west and ship from the nearest point. 





B 4 
Bulldog Furnace Co., 220" Sres. 
19th and California Ave., Dept. C-251Chicago 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me your free 


catalog and special offer on the Bulldog Pipeless Furnace. 
(Print name and address piainly) 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it— 
and save money! Remember the Bulldog is different—and better! 
Complete combustion of gases saves 25% of your fuel bill. Exclu- 
sive Gable-Top Radiator receives all the direct rays of the fire. 
Exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for coal, but enables 
you to keep a wood fire over night. Remember—the Bulldog is 
sent for free inspection—then small monthly payments at an 
amazingly low price! Send for Free Book TODAY! 


Bulldog Furnace Co. 19th St. and California Ave. 
Babson Zz... Sole Distributore. Dept. C-251 Chicago, Ill. 











